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Missionary Facts from Many Lands 


HIS IS THE Lenten Offering issue of 

Tue Spirit or Missions. A genera- 
tion ago the Editors began the custom of 
designating the number published at this 
season in this way and of giving the boys 
and girls of our Church schools the oppor- 
tunity to sell copies for the benefit of 
their missionary offering. But this enter- 
prise does far more than augment the 
children’s offerings; it brings the maga- 
zine to the attention of Churchmen who 
might otherwise not see it and gives them 
a glimpse of the great work that the 
Church is doing for its Master in every 
quarter of the world. Hence the Editors 
try to make this Lenten Offering number 
a typical issue; it presents the same range 
of articles and pictures and_ special 
features which appear regularly in the 
magazine from month to month. If you, 
into whose hands this magazine now 
comes for the first time, find it attractive 
and:interesting, the Editors hope that you 
will subscribe and become a regular 
reader. And as we wish all our readers, 
new and old, a “good Lent,” we invite 
your codperation with the children of the 
Church in spreading the message of THE 
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A LITTLE CHINESE shoemaker, thirteen 

years old, hurt his eye seriously 
when his thread broke and his own fist 
flew up and hit his face. The eye clinic 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, was able 
to receive him as a patient and after sev- 
eral weeks of care Dr. Tsang thinks he 
will save at least part of the sight of the 
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injured eye. It costs all of thirty cents a 
day, U.S. currency, to take care of such 
a case as this. 
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D* Ikuzo Toyama has been elected 

director of St. Paul’s University, 
Tokyo, to succeed Dr. Shigeharu Kimura, 
who resigned last August. For several 
years, Dr. Toyama was head of the med- 
ical college of the Tohoku Imperial Uni- 
versity at Sendai and while there was an 
earnest communicant and vestryman of 
Christ Church. For the past eight years 
he has headed an important department 
in the Medical College of the Tokyo Im- 
perial University and is on the vestry of 
St. Timothy’s Church, Tokyo. Dr. 
Toyama, a man of tremendous energy and 
enthusiasm, has had more than twenty 
years’ teaching experience, more than 
half of it in an executive capacity. 
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be IN JANUARY pneumonia claimed 
two distinguished missionaries of the 
Church. On January 4, Deaconess Anna 
G. Newell, dean of St. Margaret’s House, 
Berkeley, California, died in Florence, 
Arizona, where she had gone for rest and 
recuperation. Two days later in Shang- 
hai, Mrs. Cameron F. McRae, wife of one 
of our senior missionaries in China, died 
from the same cause. 

Deaconess Newell long had been asso- 
ciated with the missionary work of the 
Church. Set apart as a deaconess a 
quarter of a century ago she spent her 
early ministry in Dallas and St. Louis 
whence, in 1921, she went to Mexico City 
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as principal of the Hooker School for girls. 
After a term of service in Mexico she re- 
turned to the United States and in 1927 
became the dean of St. Margaret’s House 
where for almost a decade she was a 
leader in advocating and providing more 
adequate training for women Church 
workers. 

Mrs. McRae went to China in 1905 
after completing a course in the New 
York Training School for Deaconesses. 
After working for three years in the 
parish school of Grace Church, Shanghai, 
she married the Rev. Cameron McRae. 
In the nearly thirty years since her mar- 
riage she took an especially prominent 
part in everything having to do with 
Christian service for and by Chinese 
women. 
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ORK IS PROGRESSING on the new 

concrete building for the junior col- 
lege at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. This 
building, to be occupied next April, is the 
result of a campaign conducted by a 
parents’ committee to relieve the deplora- 
ble housing of junior college classes now 
carried on in “barrack” buildings. 
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HE Rev. HERBERT C. MERRILL of 


Syracuse, New York, has been named 
Treasurer of the Reinforcement Fund for 
the promotion of the Church’s work 
among the deaf in the United States. He 
succeeds the Rev. H. L. Tracy whose re- 
cent death reduced still further the small 
and scattered staff of these hard working 
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missionaries. The Reinforcement Fund 
which now totals about twelve thousand 
dollars is growing slowly with the gifts of 
interested friends and the contributions 
of a California Churchwoman who is 
matching each gift until the fund reaches 
thirty thousand dollars. 
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Eee TOTALLY destroyed the rectory of 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, Rand- 
lett, Utah, late at night on January 6. 
The Rev. W. J. Howes is priest-in-charge. 
Insurance will provide for rebuilding on 
a limited basis but the missionary’s be- 
longings are a total loss except for a few 
blankets, a typewriter, and the clothes 
he had on, which happened to be the 
oldest he owned as he had been house- 
cleaning. 

Mr. Howes has been at the mission 
since 1921, ‘“‘and has made a real success,” 
the Ven. William F. Bulkley writes, “in 
his work for the Indians and the few 
white settlers who make a precarious liv- 
ing from their Indian leases.” The 
Archdeacon adds: 


This fire brings us a question that affects 
all the clergy in the small and outlying 
missions. The Church insures its property 
and expects the clergy to care for their own 
belongings. But at present, salaries are so 
small that it is almost impossible for the 
clergyman to insure his possessions ade- 
quately. Such a fire as this brings total 
and irreparable losses. Like that of other 
missionaries, Mr. Howes’ salary has been 
so severely cut that he was unable to carry 
any insurance on his properties except for 
a small amount on his eucharistic vestments. 
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Late in 1936 this group met under the leadership of its President, Mrs. Julia de la Rosa 
de Piloto (seated first row center) 


The ABC of the Forward Movement 


God calls Churchmen today to meet the world’s 
turmoil and confusion by uniting as Disciples 


of Christ in carrying forward His Gospel 


By the Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, D.D. 


Chairman, Commission on a Forward Movement 


This is the first of a special series of initiative or sloth, want to be told what 
articles on the Forward Movement which to do have not been comforted. 
THE Spirit or Missions is publishing in The Commission is more and more con- 
cooperation with the General Convention vinced that the course it has chosen of 
Commission on a Forward Move- working out its program in con- 
ment. Next month, the Rev sultation with as many different 
Oliver J. Hart, rector of St. people as possible is the only 
John’s Church, Washing- one which, in a Church 
ton, D. C., will write on the founded upon a faith in 
Principles and Objectives democracy, can result in 
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of the Forward Move- permanent Forward 
ment. Movement. The Com- 
yee vi ky, mission has considered 
ENERAL CONVEN- its chief function the 
TION of 1934 gathering of ideas, 
voted unanimous- hopes, suggestions, long- 
ly for the creation of a ings, criticisms, and 
Commission on a_ For- plans from the Bishops 
ward Movement in the and other clergy; from 
Church. So far as I have dioceses, parishes, and mis- 
been able to discover there sions; from men, women, 
was not a Bishop, clerical or lav young people, and children; 
deputy who had any definite from office holders in positions 
idea as to what plan this Com- of importance and unknown 
mission was supposed to follow. Least of men with an humble devotion to the 
all did those who found themselves ap- Church in their hearts—yes, from all 
pointed as members of Forward Move- sorts and conditions of men. What has 
ment Commission know what it was all been gathered the Commission has sought 
about. The program started in vagueness, to present to the Church in a way which 
and to a certain extent has continued in would bring our members face to face 
vagueness because the Commission has with the needs of the Church, and fire 
stood ‘by the first principle which it es- them with the longing and determination 
tablished over two years ago: that the to unite with new loyalty in meeting 
’ Forward Movement must not be an_ these needs. 
“office born” cut and dried superimposed The pursuit of this policy has made the 
program. holding of conferences an essential part 
As a result of this frequent vagueness of the whole Forward Movement pro- 
certain people have been disappointed. gram. For as the members of the Com- 
Those who pin their hopes upon dictator- mission have sought to discover the mind, 
ship have looked to the Commission in bring together ideas, and unite the best 
vain. Those who enjoy seeing well-oiled plans of the Church, we have shared in 
wheels go round and round have found thousands of conferences with individu- 
little joy. Those who, through lack of als, informal groups, and official organi- 
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zations throughout the Church. The fruit 
of these conferences has been not only the 
constant guidance given to the Commis- 
sion in deciding what steps to take and 
how to take them, but also the active de- 
termination on the part of many individu- 
als and groups, in all parts of the Church, 
to initiate Forward Movement programs 
which would help them to meet their own 
local needs. 

One of the fundamental principles of 
the Forward Movement program, there- 
fore, has been that just as many of these 
conferences as possible should be held, 
and it is hoped that, during the last year 
of this triennium, there will be an even 
greater emphasis upon the value of these 
conferences. Clergy and lay people, in 
parishes and communities, in convoca- 
tions and regions, in dioceses and districts 
should meet to face present needs and ask 
the question, “What are we going to do 
about it?” We urge, for instance, that 
rectors hold parish conferences, for ves- 
trymen and other leaders, to ask such 
questions as: “Has this parish a large 
number of lost or casual communicants?” 
“Is the Church school program really 
effective?” “Have we a program of adult 
education?” “Are we awake to the needs 
of our community, and have we a sense 
of responsibility for the life of those 
about us?” “What proportion of our 
members are taking their Christianity 
seriously and expressing their loyalty by 
regular giving to diocese and general 
Church?” “Do the members of this parish 
prepare faithfully and come regularly to 
the Holy Communion?” “Is there an ade- 
quate program for the men of the 
parish?”? Such questions considered by a 
parish group, and similar questions faced 
by those representing other departments 
of the Church’s organization and life, 
must be the beginning of any program 
which is to result in progress. The Com- 
mission has prepared, and will be glad to 
furnish, material for use in such confer- 
ences. Building a Parish Program and 
Religion in Family Life are two pam- 
phlets which have been helpful in many 
places. 
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Early in the life of the Forward Move- 
ment Commission its members recognized 
that no program for an advance in the 
Church’s life can possibly succeed unless 
a majority of the Church’s members are 
living as loyal disciples of Christ. Chris- 
tian disciples are those who are following 
a Way, and there must be definite steps 
in such a Way if it is to lead anywhere. 
These steps are those which the Master 
took, and called His disciples to take. 
They have been designated in the For- 
ward Movement program by the words, 
Turn, Follow, Learn, Pray, Serve, Wor- 
ship, Share. Words are merely labels, but 
there is a reality to the experiences which 
these words describe. We must face this 
reality and be ready to go through these 
experiences. The Commission, from the 
beginning, has been calling members of 
the Church to take these steps; the first 
four having to do primarily with the rela- 
tion of the individual to God, and the last 
three standing for our relations with our 
fellows and our corporate relation to God. 
Literature such as My Own Steps For- 
ward, Why Be a Christian and several 
Guides on these steps of the Disciples’ 
Way are available for use by individuals 
or groups, and may be obtained from the 
TVorward Movement Commission (223 
West Seventh Street, Cincinnati). 

The devotional manual Forward—day 
by day which the Commission has pub- 
lished was planned, first, because many 
needed the help that these booklets can 
give them in their efforts to be more loyal 
disciples; and, secondly, because the wide 
daily use of such a manual serves as a 
bond which develops the consciousness of 
fellowship and unity which the members 
of our Church must have if they are to 
go forward. The fact that thousands of . 
men, women, and young people have 
started to read their Bibles and say their 
prayers each day is surely one necessary 
step in the building of sincere disciple- 
ship. A great many of the almost six 
million copies of these booklets which 
have been sold have certainly not been 
used, but the orders and reorders which 
flow in, and the constant increase in cir- 
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culation, would indicate that many are 
finding what they want and need in these 
manuals. 

It is, however, important to remember 
that Forward—day by day is doing a lot 
besides helping individuals to be better 
Christians. A rector of a large parish 
writes: 


I cannot begin to teli you the number of 
people who have come to me and written 
me of the good effect these books have had 
upon their lives. But more than that they 
have stimulated in a marked degree both 
attendance and devotion at our services. 


When the majority of the members of 
a parish are reading their Bibles and say- 
ing their prayers (as we have been told is 
happening in certain places); when over 
fifteen hundred blind persons are daily 
reading with their fingers what we read 
with our eyes; when in three hundred 
churches in Japan thousands of Christians 
are using Forward—day by day in Japan- 
ese; when we find these booklets going 
into hospitals, prisons, schools, C.C.C. 
camps, reformatories, and homes; then 
we can be sure that these little books, in 
their gay colors, are serving as a strong 
bond of fellowship, giving our people a 
new sense of the unity which is ours as 
members of the Church. 


The A B C of the Forward Movement 
is therefore: 


A—All work together in building the 
program. : 

B—Become more loyal as followers of 
Christ. 


C-—Corporate fellowship as members 
of the Church as we go forward day by 
day. 

What ever is produced in the way of 
literature, courses, conferences, or other 
phases of our program, will be of value 
only when a person, or group of persons, 
determined to go forward, uses these tools 
to help in building a new life and a 
stronger Church. 

There is no easy road forward. In this 
venture we must keep one great fact con- 
stantly in mind: God’s way forward is 
always hard. It was for His Son and it 
will be for us. The call to join in the 
Forward Movement does not come from 
General Convention, or any individuals or 
commission, but from God Himself. He 
is engaged in our eternal onward march, 
and He calls the members of the Church 
today to meet the turmoil and confusion 
of the world by uniting as disciples of 
Christ in carrying forward His Gospel to 
all the world. 


ARISHES and missions throughout the Church now are receiving re- 
minders of the Good Friday Offering—the Church’s annual gift to the 
Church in the Near East. This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
reconstitution of the Jerusalem bishopric and the resumption of a work that 
represents the whole Anglican Communion in the Mother City of the Chris- 
tian Faith. During the past twelve years the Church in America has made 
a notable contribution to this work through the services of the Rev. Charles 
T. Bridgeman. He has won recognition in the heart of the English work, has 
been helper and adviser to the Eastern Churches, and is a teacher in the 
seminaries of the Greek Orthodox and Armenian Churches. To insure the 
continuance of this service it is hoped that every congregation in the Church 
will make an offering for this great work in the Holy Land. 
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Frank W. Guilbert, Spokane 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON: SEE CITY OF BISHOP CROSS 


Missionary District of Spokane is a Family 


Work of Bishop Cross and his fellow mission- 


aries is based upon principle that the father- 


hood of God demands the ‘“familiness” of man 


By the Rev. Spence A. Dunbar 
Rector, St. Andrew’s Church, Spokane, Washington 


Part ONE 


HERE IS ONLY ONE worpD that ade- 
quately describes the work of the 
Church in the Missionary District 

of Spokane. That word is ‘“‘familiness.” 
The laity are consciously aware of it: the 
clergy work for it, plan for it, and direct 
every effort toward the fulfillment of the 
family ideal. Perhaps this ‘‘familiness” 
was born out of necessity, for the natural 
life of the country is so diverse and the 
social life of the people so ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic that they found that there 
could be no other way of survival than by 
depending on one another. It is a country 
of strange contrasts and contradictions, 
quickly shifting scenes of indescribable 
beauty and dull, monotonous “scab land” 
ugliness. There is no end to this diver- 
sity. One winds his way through dense 
forests of pine and tamarack and emerges, 
almost without warning, on wheat fields 
that roll on for miles and miles, the uni- 
formity of which is broken only by a 
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cluster of farmhouses and a few strug- 
gling willows or poplars. In the midst of a 
desert one comes suddenly upon a city 
risen out of a reclaimed wasteland and 
supported by orchards of fabulous size 
and beauty. Mines, ranches, orchards, 
and timberlands, each with its different 
problem and type of resident—it is all 
strange and all very interesting. 

If, then, one can first imagine the coun- 
try, he can more easily visualize the task 
of the Church as it labors to help the 
people who live here. The diversity of 
natural conditions makes its task more 
complex and the resultant ‘‘familiness” 
that it has developed more remarkable. 

In 1924 Edward Machin Cross came as 
the third Bishop of this missionary dis- 
trict. The country that he saw has been 
described. The task that he accepted is 
altogether obvious—to build a unity out 
of a diversity of aims and temperaments, 
of social and economic estrangements. 
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Underneath this apparently rugged strug- 
gle for survival there was a fine sympathy 
of effort. He determined to mature and 
spiritualize that effort. From the first the 
simplicity of his method has been disarm- 
ing, the fundamental rightness of his 
working principle has been effective: the 
fatherhood of God demands the “famili- 
ness” of man. The song of Romans 12 
has been sung into the heart of every 
Churchman here, clergy and laity alike, 
“Ve are all of one body” therefore “love.” 
No convocation convenes without first 
hearing again this message of “famili- 
ness.” The clergy meet as members of a 
family; the young people at the summer 
school meet together guided only by those 
rules that are for the benefit of the fam- 
ily. Nothing can be understood of the 
work that Bishop Cross has done here 
until first the purpose and the method is 
recognized—“familiness.”’ 

It took years to make this theme the 
central working principle of the life of 
the missionary district, but today there 
are countless stories, told by the people 
themselves, as an illustration that Bishop 
Cross practices what he preaches. One 
little town will not forget how he had just 
returned to his home after conferring with 
the key people of a parish about some 
important financial problems, when he re- 
ceived word that a poor old woman, but 
one who had been a faithful servant of 
Christ, had just died. There was no hesi- 
tation or delay. The parish lacked a 
rector. It was more than two hundred 
miles away. Bishop Cross undertook, at 
his own expense, to fly there for the ser- 
vice. In the Spokane family there are no 
differences of degree. 

To describe the missionary district is 
merely to describe the man who directs it. 
And, further, it is only fair to say that 
unless one admires his ideals, his goal of 
“familiness,” his disciplined life, and his 
hard-pushing, unrelenting, dogged deter- 
mination to do better than a full-time job, 
he had better quit. High above the City 
of Spokane there stands a_ beautiful 
cathedral. It was his dream for lifting the 
spiritual life of the Northwest out of drab 
mediocrity by erecting a place wherein 
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men might actually lift up their minds 
and hearts to God in beautiful worship. 
Today, built into every stone of that 
cathedral, one can see the affection and 
devotion of the citizens of the city to the 
work of Christ as revealed to them in 
their Bishop. For he is The Bishop of 
this country. It was not only the work 
of our own people (they could not have 
done it, alone) but Protestants of every 
name, Roman Catholics, and Jews built 
in one united effort this tribute to Christ 
through him. He has the will to see 
things through. And the willpower that 
accomplished that work is expressed just 
as surely in every task to which he dedi- 
cates himself. 

Some years ago a young man fresh 
from the seminary reported that he did 
not hold a certain service “because the 
door was locked and the key was lost.” 

That was no excuse for the Bishop. He 
replied, ‘The services in this district go 
on regardless. Why didn’t you break your 
way in?” 

The Missionary District of Spokane, 
since 1935 when the House of Bishops 
added Idaho north of the Salmon River to 
Eastern Washington, is an area of ap- 
proximately seventy thousand square 
miles. Reference to a map will show 
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“‘Familiness’”’ is the central principle in the 
life of his vast jurisdiction 
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that it is impossible to make any visita- 
tions in Washington without first crossing 
the “scab” or “wasteland,” and that all 
the parishes are on the edge of this circle. 
That necessitates such an amount of 
travel that last year including the neces- 
sary demands of the national Church on 
the Bishop’s time he was able to sleep in 
his own home an aggregate of days not 
quite equal to two months’ time. 

Areas that were formerly staffed with 
two or more men have been enlarged, 
since the reductions forced by decreased 
giving, and placed in charge of one man. 
The Okanogan region, for example, is 
equal in area to the State of New Jersey. 
The missioner travels an average of 
twenty-five thousand miles a year to do 
his work. The demands made on one’s 
physical power and spiritual strength are 
such that only the assurance of the “fam- 
iliness” of this work could keep one going 
during such times. Yet every man knows 
that he, his family, and his work are 
lifted daily into the Presence of God by a 
Bishop who cares. Every man knows that 
there is no time when his needs have not 
been anticipated and provided for as well 
as the means in the Bishop’s control 
allow. Bishop Cross meets the spiritual 


needs of every man’s family first on his - 


own knees and then he arises to share all 
that he has to help his clergy who are 
confused or in want. That is also true of 
the administrative and parochial needs of 
the missionary district. 

When the people in the missionary dis- 
trict have pleaded with him to disregard 
the continually increasing demands of the 
national Church on his time he has re- 
plied that the telling of the missionary 
story to the whole Church was part of his 
job. That has built into the work here a 
fine respect for the National Council. The 
men here have grown to feel their part in 
this larger family; indeed, even a com- 
radeship with an ever increasing number 
of our Eastern cousins who help us so 
superbly through their personal associa- 
tion in the summer school and by faithful 
correspondence when they have gone. 

Probably no expression of our “‘famili- 
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ness” was more obvious than a year ago 
when the Church was busily engaged de- 
ciding what should be done about the di- 
vision of Idaho. With time and strength 
already at a premium it was suggested 
that the Bishop of Spokane should as- 
sume the responsibility of twelve addi- 
tional missions stretched out over an area 
as long as from New York to Baltimore— 
and in a much more rugged and difficult 
country. To every query as to what he 
would do, whether he would accept or 
refuse, he only replied, “I am working 
under orders the same as you are. We 
shall do whatever the Church decides.” 
That idea is catching; clergy and laity 
kere saw again that the Church is a fam- 
ily. So our 1936 Convocation was a glor- 
ious one, with the Idaho branch of the 
family offering their faith and pleasure in 
the new relationship, and the Spokanites 
only anxious that the missionary district 
could have a new name, a name that 
would show a fusion of friendships, and 
one that would make it unnecessary for 
the new members to assume our meaning- 
less name. 

In the days before our laity fully rec- 
ognized the will power of Bishop Cross in 
his determination to carry the Church’s 
work in the Missionary District of Spo- 
kane to a glorious fulfillment, they would 
come to him pleading weakness, or pov- 
erty or insurmountable difficulty and ask 
to close down. His regular answer was, 
“We don’t close down, we open up.” To- 
day when there is a true Christian “fam- 
iliness” and an urgent desire on the part 
of our people and their unchurched com- 
munities for this Church, when there is a 
truly challenging opportunity to be met, 
how necessary it is that the “larger fam- 
iy” admit our need and repeating the 
faithful reply of our Bishop say, “They 
shall not close down, they shall open up.” 


Next month, Mr. Dunbar will continue his 
story of the Missionary District of Spokane by 
describing the work which is going forward 
under the direction of Bishop Cross, work which 
should make every Churchman resolve that his 
Church “does not close down” but goes forward, 
not only in Spokane but wherever its messen- 
gers have gone. 


Church Has Invested with Wisdom in Japan 


Sei Ko Kwai, now at the half century mark, has 


been guided along the way by American youth se- 


lected, with judgment and sagacity, by home office 


By the Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, D.D. 
Bishop of New Hampshire 


HE STOCKHOLDERS or those who 

own bonds in any business ought 
to want to know about the men 

who run the business and what their 


capacity for the busi- 
ness may be. This 
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true that no accomplishment in a clergy- 
man is ever wasted, it is more evidently 
true in Japan where every difficulty is 
doubled by the barrier of language, and 
more than doubled 
by that subtle differ- 


same sanity may well 
be applied: to the af- 
fairs of the Church. 
There is an horde of 
men and women who 
have put money into 
the enterprise called 
the Church—and too, 
they have put more 
than money into it. 
Of course, no one 
who believes in God, 
in Jesus and His 
Church would quite 
demand the same sort 
of returns from the 
Church as he would 
from a corporation or 


Ko Kwai (Holy Catholic Church of 
Japan) observes the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding by corporate communions 
in all parishes and missions and institu- 
tions throughout its ten dioceses. The 
peak of this semicentennial year in the 
Japanese Church will occur in late April 
when a three-days’ celebration in Tokyo 
will culminate on the Emperor’s birth- 
day, April 29, in a great choral Eucharist. 

Tue Spirir oF Missions is happy to 
felicitate the Japanese Church on this oc- 
casion, first through the accompanying 
article in which Bishop Dallas summar- 
izes some of his impressions of the Sei 
Ko Kwai as he saw it a year ago, and sec- 


‘ondly, through a special Japan number 


which will appear in the early summer 


ence between the Oc- 
cidental and the Ori- 
ental minds. Here 
men and women grow 
under a tension which 
awakens their imag- 
ination and sets at 
work every part of 
mind and emotion. 
The home office of 
the Church showed 
its insight and appre- 
ciation of young men 
thirty-five years ago, 
as it does today. Had 
all the members of 
the organization 
watched the young 


a company that sells (frobably June). 
material goods. Asa 

matter of fact, he ought to demand 
greater capacities and finer returns from 
those whom the Church places in posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

There is one segment of the Episcopal 
Church where its members may be sure 
that they have invested with wisdom. 
The men and women who have gone from 
America to Japan are the type which any 
concern would be glad to have in its or- 
ganization. To know them and to ana- 
lyze their training as well as their gifts is 
to unearth a group of servants whose 
talents have been multiplied tenfold by 
the exercise which the situation in Japan 
has given the use of these gifts. If it is 
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men and young wom- 

en whom the home 
office has sent to Japan in the half- 
century just closed, they would have 
more confidence than ever in the judg- 
ment and sagacity of the headquarters in 
the United States. Watch through these 
thirty-odd years a young and scholarly 
priest go across the Pacific and begin to 
weave his life into that which is now the 
Japanese Church. Such a web did he 
weave that the warp and woof of it has 
stood the strain of the life of priest, 
teacher, and Missionary Bishop in one of 
the very most crowded areas of the 
world’s surface. Not only has this 
young American done so, but in the face 
of a difficult language, Oriental psychol- 
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ogy, earthquakes, fires, wars, interna- 
tional misunderstandings, he has become 
the head of a university to which students 
from all over the Empire come. Such a 
growth and such distinction have put this 
servant of the Church and his family in a 
position to minister not alone to the 
youth of Japan in a great capital, but also 
to assist and to advise a succession of 
American ambassadors and the important 
group of American business men who re- 
side and work in that city. 

Then too, general headquarters, with 
that same sensitiveness to the quality of 
the young men and young women, sent 
another scholar and musician who gave 
himself to the priesthood of the Church 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, who 
out of his natural gifts, his hard work in 
the northern outposts of the islands of 
Japan has grown into a position which is 
hardly to be compared to the power of 
any of his brother Bishops at home. Yet 
month after month he labors on, amidst 
the churches, the schools, the nurseries, 
the kindergartens, the hospitals, the little 
missions which the Church has entrusted 
to his care. Yes, he, too, with his family, 
work in the center of a countless horde 
of people who speak a strange language 
and who think in ways not like an 
American crowd. 

The directors of the business of the 
Church seem to have been for a long time 
experts in the sizing up of youth. There 
is a third officer in Japan who has charge 
today of a work known the world over. 
Nevertheless he began to build a career 
in school and college here at home before 
he sailed off to the ends of the earth 
where this day he is loved by Japanese 
and foreigners alike. This trust which 
the countryside put in him and _ his 
family compelled the home office to 
thrust upon him a great burden. The 
directors at home were faced with a 
serious emergency on the death of an- 
other servant of the Church who too had 
won the confidence of wide areas of peo- 
ple at home and in Japan. And so, this 
young priest who became Bishop, has for 
months and months had to carry an in- 
ternational hospital as well as a widely- 
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spread diocese miles away from the hos- 
pital. 

Yes—the directorate in New York City 
has chosen well and wisely in the youths 
whom it sent out to grow into Bishops in 
the Japanese Church. 

More than that, the Bishops in Japan 
have had to have men and women to 
work with them in this adventure of the 
building of a Japanese Church. These 
workers blend into the spirit of their 
leaders. It would almost seem as if the 
choicest priests, teachers, workers, had 
been picked for Japan, the choicest out of 
the whole Church in America. No group 
of women could be mustered anywhere 
in the world who show greater skill, finer 
devotion, or more painstaking attention 
to the interpretation of the Church, than 
the teachers, nurses, evangelists, deacon- 
esses, doctors, and wives of missionaries 
who are at work under the Bishops in 
Japan. Some of them preside at the head 
of big enterprises and of important insti- 
tutions. 

To train nurses anywhere on the Amer- 
ican continent would be considered not 
only a difficult but a desperately neces- 
sary contribution to make to the com- 
munity. To do such a work at the heart 
of the Japanese Empire requires a deli- 
cacy of feeling and of appreciation of the 
traditions of Oriental healing and Orien- 
tal care of the sick, that only a woman 
of imagination and of high professional 
standards would dare to _ undertake. 
Nevertheless, with a background of such 
sensitiveness and under the inspiration 
of a great doctor, the work is done for 
the Church in Japan, and so splendidly 
done that the career of a nurse in that 
island Empire has been put on a basis to 
bring credit to the profession. Another 
American woman in command of the 
nurses at this hospital is in the enviable 
position to welcome the inspection of her 
institution by anyone from home or 
abroad. When it is remembered that her 
work is done with Japanese nurses and 
under both Japanese and foreign doctors, 
it makes her success the more remarkable. 
In the same hospital the constant stream 
of babies comes and goes but under the 
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care of an American nurse, such as only a 
Christian woman could give to the babies 
from the best homes and from the city’s 
back-alleys where the foundlings are 
picked up. That is the type of woman 
which the Church has sent out to assist 
the Bishops in an illustration of the mes- 
sage and spirit of that Church. 

Less dramatic perhaps, but none the 
less valuable in the building of this new 
branch of the Christian Church are the 
women who teach the boys and girls who 
come to the capital of the Empire. Like 
teachers the world over, they put them- 
selves into the lives of their students not 
only in classroom but by way of every 
sort of human and friendly contact. in 
chapel, at the organ, in the vestingroom 
as choirmother, in a little home as hostess 
on many an occasion, or when earthquake 
and fire demand, to create a school as 
beautiful as any in the homeland. All of 
which mission has to be accomplished 
over the barrier of language and of tradi- 
tions. The best of it is that they them- 
selves do not think of all their fine effi- 
ciency in any other terms than just the 
day’s work which any teacher would 
gladly do. 

Certain parts of the Church’s endeavor 
in Japan attract more attention than 
others because they are more easily to be 
seen or are more dramatic. To be a monk 
in Japan does not attract any attention at 
all because there are so many kinds of 
them. The Christian monks are no ex- 
ception. They are a very grand exception, 
however, in that their work and their life 


is on the front line trench. They really 
live in poverty and they really work 
among the poorest and the most outcast. 
Their vows were not taken in vain. 

To be a musician in the Church in 
Japan brings no kudos. It will, some day, 
because the musicians at the moment are 
in the process of creating a Japanese 
hymnology, words and tunes. Nothing 
could require more patience. It is not any 
easy thing to translate an American poem 
or hymn into Japanese. Nor is it anything 
now but a hope that soon the Japanese 
themselves will express their devotion to 
God in Jesus in their own poetry and in 
their own music. Those organists who 
labor week in and week out to teach the 
Japanese Church to chant and to sing, de- 
serve greater credit than any fame today 
accords them. 

To teach the theology of the Church to 
Japanese seminarians does not attract at- 
tention, but it has to be done, and care- 
fully. Here again the hazards have to be 
overcome, the hazards of language and 
psychology—more than that—in com- 
parison to the ‘American seminarians, the 
Japanese theologues have not had the 
same preparation. In this department, 
too, the Church has chosen with insight 
and adventurousness young scholars who 
would have distinguished the seminaries 
in America. 

Teachers of many subjects are sent to 
Japan by the home office. Often these 
same young men and young women teach 
that subject which they accepted, to dis- 
cover that as the years go on they teach, 
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“and gladly,” many a subject which is on 
no curriculum. It is in this way that the 
quality of the young person shows up. 
One man goes to teach business courses in 
a university, and finds himself an evan- 
gelist, an organizer of Christian Japanese 
youth, the writer of a football rulebook, 
the manager of a baseball league of a 
great metropolitan area, the trainer of 
Olympic teams. 

Another youth goes out to do what his 
hands find to do for God in Jesus. For 
more than a quarter century he labors 
with a handful here, a little group, buys 
a tiny rectory and a plot of land, sees a 
small church built. Today his wisdom, his 
character, his experience, make him the 
adviser of Bishops and other workers in 
a diocese wherein eight million people 
live. In that same diocese, at the edge of 
a great slum district of a teeming city, 
there is at work a young man with the 
same devotion. He has erected a modern 
church, a parish house, wherein is every- 
thing that one would find in an estab- 
lished parish house here at home. Again 
in this diocese which holds one of the 
ancient cities of the world, you will find 
a kindergarten called The House of Light, 
and a fine girls’ school, an excellent hos- 
pital, a day nursery, and eighteen other 
kindergartens—all busy and hard at work 
with the young men and young women 
sent out from headquarters because they 
had a capacity for growth and because 
they believed in God in Jesus. 

The directors of this enterprise must 
have learned much geography in the last 
half century. They did not let their minds 
dwell only on the beaten path. No more 
did they let their enterprise stay only in 
the familiar places. They did not hesitate 
to send some of their best choices to the 
north where winter and isolation are part 
of the hazards which must be faced. No 
better Christians and no finer sporting 
spirit will be found anywhere in the world 
than among the men and women who 
preach and teach year in and year out in 
this northern diocese which comprises 
twenty-six thousand square miles and has 
a population of six million people. Lay- 
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men and lay women, priests, deacons, 
catechists, with verve and dash and with 
a marvelous sense of humor, carry on and 
fulfill their promise. 

All this has brought about a result. As 
every good business expects, the result 
has been the accretion of Japanese men 
and women who measure up in calibre to 
the men and women who have been sent 
out from the United States. It is a list of 
distinction and of high accomplishment, 
a group in which the Church ought to 
take pride. Whether it is the chaplain of 
a girls’ school or the professor of theology, 
the pastor in an international hospital or 
the head of a university, whether it is the 
mother at the head of a day nursery or 
the secretary of a youth movement, the 
doctor of a dispensary or an instructor in 
philosophy, watch them one by one, you 
will thank God that the Church has them 
and also that the Church has had wits 
enough to use them and their gifts to the 
glory of God in Jesus. It matters little 
where they are at work, at the center of 
an imperial university or in a tiny rec- 
tory surrounded by Shinto shrines, the 
quality of their Christianity and of their 
work is something for the Church at home 
to imitate. 

There is a last group which the direct- 
ors of the company have an interest in, 
but for which they cannot be held respon- 
sible, namely, the babies. The American 
mothers and babies are Exhibit A—even 
to clothes, posture, care of the eyes, 
teeth, tonsils, even to the matter of disci- 
pline. It is a part of the organization not 
often mentioned in reports, but it is a 
force in the spread of the Gospel. 

And for whom?—to the glory of God 
in Jesus and for the sake of students of 
an empire of ninety million people, for 
the sick of an empire, for the children of 
the slums of great metropolitan areas, for 
theological students, converts, farmers, 
young men and women, laborers in the 
silk factories, for the foundlings, for the 
slaves of an age-old system, for the 
babies of an Oriental empire—and_ be- 
cause One said “Go ye unto the ends of 
the earth.” 


New Generation is Building in Mountains 


Teacher 


in winter, 


social 


and _ religious 


worker the year round enables missionary 


to help people to a more abundant life 


By Caroline Gillespie 
Rosborough House, Edgemont, North Carolina 


Caroline Gillespie who here tells of her work 
in the mountains of North Carolina wanted to 
serve the Church in Liberia. But appropriations 
were being reduced and there was no money 
for a new worker. Miss Gillespie then looked 
around for another spot which needed her. She 
found Edgemont, North Carolina. 

Twenty-five years ago, the Rev. E. N. Joy- 
ner of Lenoir discovered and visited this set- 
tlement of mountain people. A few years later 
Miss Kate Rosborough went there to live as 
resident worker. Unfortunately during her first 
vacation she was fatally injured in an automo- 
bile accident. The people of Edgemont were 
disconsolate but were eager that the work she 
had begun continue. Funds were raised to 
purchase an old homestead with eighty acres of 
land as a community center to be called Ros- 
borough House. The work had the endorse- 
ment of the diocese but received no support 
from it. How carry on? For nearly a decade 
Mr. and Mrs. Joyner spent their summers at 
Rosborough House and the work continued. 
Then came a lapse; the problem of supporting 
a resident worker being ever present—insur- 
mountable unless. the right person could be 
found for the adjoining county school—to teach 
there and carry on the community work as 
well. 

This was the situation Miss Gillespie, after a 
period of preparation at Windham House, found 
in 1934. She was promptly appointed teacher in 
the county school and since, supported by the 
school, she has carried on the Church’s ministry 
at Rosborough House. 
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N THE edge of the great Tennessee 
O Valley basin are many tiny settle- 

ments of mountain people, as yet 
untouched by modern civilization. There 
are no industries upon which the people 
depend for a livelihood. Twenty years 
ago the lumber companies cleaned the 
hillsides of timber. Only here and there 
great stumps remain as tombstones to 
mark the memory of a once virgin forest 
—white pine, poplar, and hemlock. 
Mighty chestnuts now dead, stand like 
silent sentinels against the sky. 
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The people, themselves, seem to have 
taken on the temper of living in the past 
—‘jist our homes and land left.”’ But all 
are landowners and farmers. The farms 
are not as large as they once were, having 
been “‘heired” through long and large 
generations. In many cases, too, the 
landowner has sold a part of his meager 
acreage when he could not pay taxes on 
it all, or when there “weren’t no other 
way to git money and the ‘young uns’ was 
’bout nigh naked.” The one-teacher 
school affords an education as best it can. 
A secondary education is something only 
for those who wish “book-larnin’.”” The 
herbs of the hills afford medicine for all 
ailments. A doctor is resorted to only in 
extreme cases; cases often too extreme to 
be corrected at the eleventh hour. Final- 
ly, the wandering preacher, perhaps with 
only a third or fourth grade education, 
gives the sole religious instruction to an 
innately God-fearing people; some of the 
finest stock of Ireland and Saxony. The 
clear cut features and lines of refinement, 
the intelligence and resourcefulness with 
which they meet life, and their simple 
courtesy and kindliness, bespeak a cul- 
tured inheritance. 

In June, 1934, I came into one of these 
little settlements to work and live, as a 
teacher during the winter months, as a 
social and religious worker the year 
round. For years I had hoped and pre- 
pared for this opportunity of serving a 
people, and thus, helping them to build 
a new generation with a life full, abund- 
ant, and free. Little did I then know of 
the problems one must meet, of the five- 
fold mission that must be mine, or of 
how timeless the task must be. 

The mountaineer’s one contact with the 
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SOME OF EDGEMONT’S BOYS AND GIRLS 
Miss Gillespie’s main job for eight months of the year is to teach twenty-six children 


scattered through seven grades. 


outside world has made him suspicious of 
all who come from it. With a deep sense 
of justice in all dealings, with a simple 
faith that other men are the same, he did 
not question the amount of money offered 
for his timber. After the deal was made, 
he found to his amazement, he had been 
bested. Again, for generations he has paid 
taxes. And he -has believed all these 
years the answer of politicians to his re- 
quest for a better road or a better school, 
“We will do our best. We haven’t much 
money. But perhaps we can next year.” 
But the years have come and gone; noth- 
ing has been done, and a sense of hope- 
lessness and bitterness has displaced his 
faith. I had to meet that suspicion. 
The October, prior to my coming here 
permanently, I visited the settlement. 
I asked one of the men if he felt 
the social work which had been begun in 
1916, but closed for ten years, should be 
attempted again. Slowly he pondered his 
answer, spat halfway across the room at 
the fireplace, and then declared, “Wal, it 
depends on who it is a-comin’ in. Some 
of ’em you have had in here was jist too 
civilized!” My rural background stood 
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These are the first to fourth graders 


me in good stead. After we had talked 
corn, oats, and potatoes, and I had select- 
ed some of his best ears to take to my 
father to show him what fine corn they 
could raise, and had climbed over the old 
rail fence to go to see the pig he was fat- 
tening for Christmas, he turned to me 
and said, “I hope you will come back to 
us. I ‘low we can git along with you 
fine!” 

Two days after I arrived in June, a lit- 
tle three-year-old boy had double pneu- 
monia. The parents took him to a hospi- 
tal forty-four miles away, but, on being 
told of the seriousness of his condition, 
refused to leave him at the hospital for 
fear he would die. I went down as soon 
as I heard about him and asked if I might 
help. 

“Do you know anything about the 
‘pneumonie’ fever?” 

I did. As soon as I took his tempera- 
ture, I was a doctor to them. For five 
days I nursed the child, night and day. 
On the morning of the sixth day there 
was no fever and I went home to get some 
sleep. 

Late in the afternoon they came for 
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THE PLAYGROUND AT ROSBOROUGH HOUSE 
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The adjoining community center provides not only recreation for the boys and girls of 
the mountains but guidance and help for the entire population 


me. “Howard was a-jerkin’ and jist 
a-burnin’ up with the fever.” 

I never covered a mountain mile as 
quickly as I did that one. As soon as I 
saw him, I knew it was not pneumonia 
causing that temperature of 106 degrees. 
I noted cherry stains on my sheet, a green 
apple core on the bed. 

“What did you give to eat, besides the 
broth and toast I left for him?” 

“Wal, we let him have some cabbage 
and corn bread for dinner. And _ the 
younguns give him some apples and cher- 
ries, I guess. He was cryin’ for them, 
and I lowed he ought not to cry.” 

I said nothing, but I set to work. An 
hour later the temperature was down, but 
I knew there was a longer road ahead. I 
asked them to let me take him up to the 
house where I could be with him con- 
stantly, had things to work with, and 
where he could be quiet. Only thus could 
I save him, and then it was doubtful. An 
older sister went with me. A week later, 
I returned him, safe and sound. 

That was my introduction to the peo- 
ple. But it was more than that. It opened 
to me the medical side of my work, News 
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went out that there was a doctor here! 
People began to come from miles around. 
In many cases the practical experience 
gained when working in the infirmary at 
college, my simple knowledge of first-aid, 
and my chest of general medicines meet 
the need. Perhaps it is an infected foot, 
or a little child covered in ‘“‘summer sores” 
(impetigo), or a mother with pellagra; 
a solution of lysol and a bottle of brew- 
er’s yeast do their work. 

In other cases, however, in which 1 
know a physician is needed, I get the pati- 
ents to one. That is not always easy. 
You have to persuade them that they 
really should see a doctor. In that they 
are not “‘took down, yit” they think they 
“cain git along a while longer and save 
that much money.” 

I stood one day at the cemetery and 
counted the graves of nine young women. 
Upon inquiry, I found that in eight of 
those cases a life would have been saved 
had a doctor been present at childbirth. 

When the district health officer exam- 
ined the school children, he found that 
eighteen of the twenty-six needed tonsil 
operations, nine needed glasses, all need- 
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HOWARD 
Care of this lad, sick with pneumonia was 


Miss Gillespie’s first task at Edgemont 

ed dental work, while some had thyroid 
trouble or anemia. Only one had T.B. 
We hope to take care of the worst tonsil 
and eye cases, but I doubt that much 
will be done for the others. I asked one 
father to have his child’s eyes examined 
and glasses fitted, offering to take her out 
to a good doctor who, I knew, would do 
it reasonab’y. I got no further answer 
than, “You know I hain’t the money. 
Don’t seem as if’ a child needs ’em no- 
how. I am nigh sixty, and though I don’t 
see good as I once did, I still gits along.” 

But my main job for eight months is 
teaching twenty-six children scattered 
through seven grades. The schoolhouse 
and equipment are no different from 
many found in the mountains. Built part- 
ly through the interest of an individual, 
partly through the county, and by the 
free labor of the people themselves, the 
building serves as a chapel and a school. 
After twenty-two years, the cheap roof- 
ing has deteriorated until the building 
leaks all over. It is supposedly heated 
by an old cast stove made in the eighties. 
The blackboards, cracked and peeled, the 
few single desks now shaky, the long 
benches bearing the testimony of sharp 
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knives and new pencils, and one map, 
that of the United States, washed with 
the walls in heavy rains and melting 
snows, completed the equipment I found 
awaiting me. No sanitary provisions, no 
supplementary readers, no library, and 
only about a third of the children having 
the required texts! 

With the approval of the County Su- 
perintendent of Education, I went before 
the County Commissioners and urged 
making the necessary repairs. I was 
given a half-gallon of blackboard paint 
and a shovel with which to take out 
ashes,* besides the usual broom, box of 
chalk, and two erasers! 

The background of the children is like- 
wise meager. Some of the parents can 
read, but most of them have had only the 
“schoolin’”’ offered in the one moonlight 
school taught here twenty years ago. One 
home receives a weekly newspaper, two 
receive The Progressive Farmer, but into 
the others not a single publication goes. 
The family’s library consists of the few 
textbooks the children have. But the chil- 
dren themselves redeem the picture. With 
their bright faces, their innate intelli- 
gence, and their eagerness to learn, they 
keep their teacher alert. 

Friends have made possible the gather- 
ing together of a library. Each group 
now has its library day. It has been grat- 
ifying to watch the interest in reading 
grow, and the horizons broaden. We now 
have a map of the world, the United 
States, the Carolinas, and a globe. As 
the children stand and gaze at these they 
seem to think I know some one in every 
place! 

“Who lives here, Miss Gillespie?” 

“What do people do here?” 

“How do they live?” 

I attempt to answer those questions as 
intelligently as possible and help them 
feel that boys and girls of India, China, 
Africa, or Japan are not inherently dif- 
ferent from them. Knowing no other 
race and therefore having no prejudice, 
they seemingly accept that fact. 

I did not know there were children 


*Since this was written, the County Commission- 
ers have re-roofed the schoolhouse. 
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who could not play together. At dinner 
hour, the boys were accustomed to con- 
gregate in the edge of the woods to see a 
fight, the actors being the latest two who 
had gotten mad with each other. There 
were always two, or more! 

One day at recess I suggested playing 
baseball. 

“What is that?” Grady, the champion 
fighter, was eager. I simply gasped. 

“Don’t you know what baseball is?” 

“No, ‘mam’. I have seen pictures of 
them in a cat’log, but I ain’t never had 
one in my hand.” 

We organized two teams, boys and 
girls mixed on each side. I pitched at 
first, umpired, and often played on which- 
ever side needed a little boosting! In the 
first set-up Grady was the catcher. When 
I had pitched about the third ball, he was 
simply furious. On being asked the 
trouble, he said, “I ain’t a-goin’ to stand 
up here and let you throw balls at me!” 
Now Grady can knock a home run nearly 
every time he gets up to bat. This year 
there has been no fighting on the school 
grounds. 

But educational work does not stop 
with teaching school. In the clubs for the 
boys and girls, women and young peo- 
ple, we have taught sewing, cooking, can- 
ning, first-aid, weaving, and _ simp'e 
leather and wood work. While the 
groups are gathered together we discuss 
current problems, particularly those 
which affect their lives. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the question of co- 
operatives have proved the most inter- 
esting. And from those clubs, they go 
home, perhaps with a magazine or a book 
from the library, or a puzzle to work: 
things to read and to do on rainy days or 
in long evenings. Yes, it is educating a 
community. 

One cannot help but admire the utter 
independence of these people. Their own 
land furnishes to them all their food ex- 
cept coffee, sugar, and flour. They have 
few manufactured plowshares, ax or hoe 
handles, and in some cases the plow points 
are made in the blacksmith shop. House- 
hold furnishings likewise bespeak the in- 
genuity of the men. 
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MISS CAROLINE GILLESPIE 


Includes showing the farmers how to grow 
better crops as a part of her manifold ser- 
vice to Edgemont 


The mother’s job does not end in doing 
the cooking, canning, sewing, washing, 
and gardening. She helps in the field 
when needed, and, in the evening, turns 
to the task of quilting, mending, or broom 
making. From the old grease, soap is 
made. Herbs are gathered seasonally in 
order that the many teas may be had in 
case of illness. And between it all, the 
house must be kept neat and clean. 

They depend upon the sale of a few 
potatoes to pay taxes; upon cutting and 
selling a little wood for fuel to get the 
tobacco and snuff, the coffee and ‘‘sodie,” 
the sugar and flour, when possible. In the 
summer, they take as many vegetables 
and chickens as they can “toat” across 
eight miles, to sell to the “city folks.” 
From this source, the family’s clothing 
must be bought, and the amount of 
clothing each one has, depends upon the 
amount they can sell. 

The women gather galax leaves for 
market. But they receive only twenty- 
five cents a thousand for them after they 
are graded, bunched, and tied. The best 
pickers average about five thousand a 
day. One mother asked me to take thirty 
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thousand out to a truck for her. They 
represented two weeks’ work. When I 
brought back the seven dollars and a half, 
she smiled and said, “Now I ‘cain git’ 
shoes for three of my children.” And she 
has nine! 

Through an old clothes sale I have 
been able to help them have more of the 
clothing which they need. On “Rag- 
Shakin’ Day” they come with their pro- 
duce and “swap” for the things they 
want. I take the salable articles to mar- 


ket and turn the proceeds into materials 


for the clubs. 

The idea of codperative marketing has 
been difficult to get across to them. Self- 
interest is a very strong thing, and one 
eannot expect that to be submerged 
quickly, until through experience, they 
learn that by cooperating, all can profit. 

Last summer saw the first step forward 
in cooperative canning and marketing. 
We put up more than five hundred cans 
of tomatoes and soup mixture for market. 
As we sold these immediately and at a 
good price, there will be more vegetables 
planted for this purpose yearly. Then 
every family, save one, joined in picking 
blackberries, which were loaded on my 
trailer and sold to a cannery forty miles 
distant. In this way we disposed of 270 
gallons. As one man said, “This is the 
first time I have ever had a new pair 
of overalls in August.” 

The use of fertilizer and good seed is 
foreign to them. When I had my pota- 
toes and corn planted, I had difficulty in 
getting them to use the fertilizer needed 
to make a good crop. They put out all 
allowed on the potatoes, but when it came 
to the corn, one of the men simply re- 
fused. So, we compromised. On the 
poorer land in the field he was to use fer- 
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tilizer, on the better he was to use none. 
When gathering time came, we averaged a 
third more feed and corn from that which 
was fertilized than on the other. This 
year that man is ordering fertilizer. As 
they see, they will believe. 

Having lived so close to nature and 
dependent upon her forces for food and 
raiment, mountain people are keenly 
aware of a Divine Providence. They have 
seen their crops, full of promise, the fruit 
of their labors, washed away in heavy 
rains, or parched beneath a merciless sun. 
And they have reaped the goodly harvest 
as well. Indeed, they feel with St. Paul, 
“T have planted; Apollos watered, but 
God gave the increase.” 

Still He is an unapproachable Deity to 
them, certainly One who sits in judgment 
and condemns all us poor sinners to ever- 
lasting damnation. ‘Oh, Prepare to Meet 
Thy God” is the most often and fervently 
sung hymn. 

When I came, I found a little Sunday 
school organized. Today it is a growing 
institution, with three teachers and forty 
members. Then there are the bi-weekly 
“meetin’s” for which I am responsible. I 
secure a minister to come in as often as 
weather permits, but at other times I have 
to be the preacher! I have watched their 
reverence grow. But only slowly will 
they come even to conceive of the Christ 
who is warm and lovable. 

One of the greatest pleasures of work- 
ing with these people has been their ap- 
preciation of all that we have attempted 
to do together. No people could have 
been more kind, more generous, or more 
hospitable to a stranger. Often as I turn 
homeward at the day’s end, their words 
linger in my thoughts, ‘““We sho’ do thank 
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As Tue Spirit oF MIssi0Ns goes to press, Dr. Douglass Henry Atwill, elected Mis- 

sionary Bishop of North Dakota at the recent meeting of the House of Bishops, is 

being consecrated in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Pictures of the consecration and a story of the work of the Church in North Dakota 
today will be a feature of our March issue. 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 


“Let Us Make an Offering” 


NOTHER LENT is another chance for the young 
people of our Church to help tell the blessed 


Christmas story in ways of practical helpfulness. 
Friendless children, through our Church homes, will 
find a friend in Jesus. In our Sunday schools the 
young people of many lands will learn how to live as 
His children. In our hundreds of day schools from 
Africa to China, from Alaska to Brazil, young peo- 
ple will be trained to become Christ’s disciples and 


| faithful followers. In our hospitals sick children will 
: be cared for and brought back to health. Friendship, 
| Christian nurture, education, health—our Lenten 
Offering means these and many other good gifts. Let 
us make it a great offering of love for our Lord. Then 
Easter will be a joyful day for ourselves and for 
others. 


ge 


Executive Secretary, Department of Foreign Missions 
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St. Luke’s Cathedral, Ancon, is the center of the 
Church in the Canal Zone, to which jurisdiction the 
Rt. Rev. Harry Beal (below) goes early this month 
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Canal Zone Receives 
a New Bishop 


Selected as Missionary Bishop of 
the Panama Canal Zone by the 
House of Bishops last October, Dr. 
Harry Beal was consecrated to the 
office of Bishop on January 13, in 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 


' California, by the Rt. Rev. W. Ber- 


trand Stevens (Los Angeles), the 
Rt. Rev. Louis Childs Sanford 
(San Joaquin) and the Rt. Rev. 
Robert B. Gooden (Suffragan, Los 
Angeles). Other Bishops taking 
part (see picture on facing page) 
were the Rt. Rev. Edward L. Par- 
sons (California) who preached the 
sermon, the Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. 
Dagwell (Oregon), the Rt. Rev. 
William P. Remington (Eastern 


Children’s Home at Bella Vista, the only 
Church institution in Bishop Beal’s new jur- 
isdiction, is now approaching its twentieth 
anniversary. Miss C. E. Ogden is in charge 


Balboa—a city built by the United States. 
Government employees, both civilian and 
military, constitute a large part of the popu- 
lation to whom Bishop Beal will minister 


Oregon), the Rt. Rev. A. W. Noel 
Porter (Sacramento), the Rt. Rev. 
Walter Mitchell (Arizona), the Rt. 
Rev. H. H. H. Fox (Montana), the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Jenkins (Nevada) 
and the Rt. Rev. Walter Burd (Sas- 
katchewan). 

The missionary district com- 
prises the Canal Zone, the Re- 
public of Panama, and parts of 
Colombia. Without a Bishop since 
the translation, in 1930, of the Rt. 
Rev. James Craik Morris to the 
Diocese of Louisiana, the mission- 
ary district reports nearly seven- 
teen thousand baptized members in 
its eleven missions. The story of the 
Church’s work in this interesting 
field was told in full in THE Spirit 
oF Missions, June 1935, page 251. 


at 


Bishop Beal with the Bishops who participated in 
his consecration in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los 
Angeles, where for so long he had been dean 
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At the crossroads of the world, with ships con- 
stantly passing through the canal (below left), 
Bishop Beal will find many types of life. (Above) 
A street in Panama City. (Below right) a street 
in an interior village, far from the railroad 


Chapel of St. Luke’s International M 


More than five hundred meml 
pital and many friends, both ] 
American Ambassador and 
four balconies on December 
formal opening. In designing 
Mr. J. Van Wie Bergamini, 
combining a Gothic interior w: 
with the other units of the mes 
chapel brings to fruition one a: 


founder and long-time directa 
At a brief memorial service ¢ 
urn containing Dr. Teusler’s : 


prepared vault beneath the ait 


are joint memorials to Bishsp 
Participants in the consecration were the Rt. Rev. N. S. 


Binsted, Bishop of the Tohoku and President of the medical completed the niches of the rez 
center; the Rt. Rev. Y. Matsui, Bishop of Tokyo; the Rt. in the center nk | 
Rev. C. S. Reifsnider, Bishop of North Tokyo; the Rev. T. the ter, fla ed on bom { 
Takamatsu; and the Rt. Rev. S. Sasaki, Bishop of Mid-Japan associated with 


(Above) The Rev. Shinji Takeda, cha 
lain of St. Luke’s Medical Center lead 
the recessional at the close of the sé 
vice of consecration. (Left) Mr. Takew 
reads the sentence of consecration 


ithe staff of St. Luke’s Hos- 
i2 and foreign, including the 
bw, filled the chapel and its 
16, for its consecration and 


apel, the mission architect, 


plished the difficult task of 


»dern exterior to harmonize 
{ ter. The completion of the 
‘dest hopes of the hospital’s 
te Rudolf Bolling Teusler. 


before the consecration, an 


vas placed in an especially 
i) altar itself and the reredos 
in and Dr. Teusler. When 
ll contain a statue of Christ 
y figures of Christian heroes 
of healing. 

i} ; 


tere of the chapel is the series of 
es on to which patients may be 
@ from adjacent wards and private 
( to listen to the services. The 
ichapel is four stories high 


cal Center is Consecrated in Tokyo 


The exterior of the new chapel harmonizes with the modern 
architecture of the other units of the hospital—all are of 
reénforced concrete. (Below) Forty nurses comprising the 
chapel choir occupied the choristers’ stalls. More than two 
hundred other nurses in uniform filled the first balcony 


A ST. PAUL’S (TOKYO) GARDEN PARTY FOR BISHOP DALLAS 
During the recent visit of the Bishop of New Hampshire to Japan the students of St. 
Paul’s University entertained him with a unique party at which various Japanese 

games were exhibited. This is the sword drawing (see page 75) 


BISHOP WHITAKER MEMORIAL -CHAPEL, SILVER CITY, NEVADA 


Built of sixty-year-old lumber taken from the dismantled Bishop’s house at Virginia 
City this new chapel was recently dedicated as a memorial to the first Bishop of 
Nevada by the present Bishop, the Rt, Rey, Thomas Jenkins 
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SAGADA HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS HAVE A PICNIC 


From missions all over the Mountain Province selected boys and girls come to the 
Church’s high school for further training as leaders of their own people. Some of the 
boys go on to the seminary 


GIRLS AT CASA HOOKER AID THE LENTEN OFFERING 


Duting Lent these children of the Church prepare and present plays to raise money 
for their mite boxes. Here are some of the younger children in the Indian costumes 
of one of the plays which they gave 
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SANCTUARY 


Liberia 


He that serveth the Lord shall be accepted with favor, and his prayer 
shall reach unto the clouds. 


N ALL GREAT AFRICA, Liberia is the only country at present where the 

African sits at the head of government. This fact alone would empha- 

size the need for giving to the young people of the country the soundest 
possible education and character training in Christian schools. 

Add the fact that a knowledge of public health is sadly lacking, and 
the need for medical missions becomes clear. 

Aldd the fact that underlies and outweighs all others, that out of two 
million people few have even heard the Gospel and few have been offered 
its gift of new life, and the urgency of the Church’s Mission in Liberia 
must be apparent. 


THANKSGIVING 


For the missionaries of the first hundred years, many of whom died in 
service, their names all but unknown to their fellow-Churchmen at home. 

For men and women of Liberia who have heard and accepted the 
Christian way of life and have tried to help their countrymen. 

For the work of Church of England missions in other countries on the 
West Coast and throughout the eastern half of the continent. 


INTERCESSION 


For Bishop Kroll as he studies his new field; for the Suffragan, Bishop 
Gardiner, the few foreign missionaries on the staff, and the African 
clergy and other workers. 

For the growth of the Church’s Mission; that plans for advancement 
may be made wisely, that more workers may be added, that recruiting and 
training of African clergy may be resumed under tthe highest standards. 

For the Church’s institutions, St. John’s School for boys, House of 
Bethany and Emery Hall for girls, St. Timothy’s Hospital; for each 
mission, its priest and people; for the Holy Cross Mission. 

For Church people in the United States, that they may feel increas- 
ingly their responsibility for this work. 

For the Kingdom of God, that it may come more speedily in all Africa. 
With political upheaval in the North, Moslem power throughout the 
interior, acute racial and industrial antagonism in the South, Africa is 
“dark” indeed though not in the sense used by our grandfathers. For them, 
the door was barely open to missionaries; for us, the door is wide open. 
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O cop, who hast set before us the great hope that thy Kingdom shall be 

established in Liberia, so rule our lives by thy Spirit that all our 
thoughts, desires, and acts being made obedient unto thee, thy power, 
thy glory, and the mightiness of thy Kingdom may be known in the 
counsel of men. For Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


“Hopeless Creatures, Sit Patiently and Wait” 


St. Timothy’s Hospital, Cape Mount, the only 


place in Liberia where a simple appendectomy 


can be performed, is soon to have a new home 


By Werner Junge, M.D. 
Missionary Physician, St. Timothy’s Hospital, Cape Mount 


This is the fourth article in a special 
series on the Church in Liberia which 
THE Spirit oF Missions is publishing as 
its contribution to the current Church- 
wide study. In an early issue the Rev. 
Alan R. Bragg of Cape Mount will write 
on the Vai people. 
of vf y 
T. TIMOTHY’S HOSPITAL, begun in 
S 1918 as an offspring from the House 
of Bethany, was the last great and 
successful step forward, taken by the 
Church at Cape Mount, Liberia. Like a 
proper child this hospital has developed 
gradually, had its troubles, setbacks, and 
successful times. And now, having arrived 
at manhood, it can be considered a prom- 
ising institution, easily able to stand every 
comparison with the five other hospitals 
in this country. It is the only one where 
a major operation or even a simple appen- 
dectomy can be performed. 
A few figures of the last year will give 
a clearer impression of its work than 
many words. During the year: 


Clinic treatments numbered.................. 6,400 
Im=patientss mumibered s+. -c--c---------------- 468 
IN Gear OTOP eT ALIO NS aeseeceree cee acres 228 
IVEIMOT OPCLAUIONS cece cceeseenee-sreee eat csae=s 48 
IDYSUI SB (SS). esa cee cece an ere cee 8 


The patients are about sixty-five per 
cent natives and thirty-five per cent civil- 
ized Liberians. Some come from the 
farthest ends of Liberia, and travel weeks 
to get here. Usually we dislike that, be- 
cause the patient’s introduction usually 
goes something like this, “Doctor, here I 
am. I started.at Cape Palmas with twenty 
dollars to come to you; seventeen dollars 
I spent on traveling; here are three dol- 
lars balance. Now you must cure me.” 
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Then follows an half-hour’s argument 
that three dollars would not do, the pa- 
tient trying to persuade us that he has 
actually spent twenty dollars to be cured, 
not only three dollars. Nevertheless pa- 
tients generally pay their expenses (no 
fees are charged) ; although one-fifth con- 
tribute nothing at all. 

With these payments the hospital earns 
about thirty-five dollars a month. This 
added to the monthly appropriation of 
$139 runs St. Timothy’s Hospital. It 
seems very simple but I feel that the doc- 
tor in charge ought to have studied eco- 
nomics more than medicine. But were it 
not for the extra help of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and other friends, it would be 
impossible to go on. But we are confident 
that on the eve of recovery we shall see 
better days again. At least that is what 
the nine nurses-in-training (if that ex- 
pression is permissible when there is no 
nurse to train them) say. These nurses 
are a chapter for themselves (see THE 
Spirit oF Missions, December, 1936, pp. 
541-5): natives, trained in the House of 
Bethany or St. John’s School, working for 
a salary of from one to three and one-half 
dollars a month, understanding almost 
any language (even the Doctor’s Anglo- 
German), able to give intravenous injec- 
tions, do small operations, perform ether 
narcoses of more than one hour, run 
wards without quite understanding all 
that they are doing. If one considers the 
nurses’ qualities at St. Timothy’s Hospi- 
tal as a test of the effectiveness of the 
mission schools, only the highest words 
could be used to record the quality of 
those schools. 

It may seem strange to some that 
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nurses are allowed to perform duties such 
as are mentioned above; it is the doctor’s 
business in a proper hospital. To under- 
stand that one has to know the various 
activities of St. Timothy’s Hospital. 
Guided by the idea that there cannot 
be any happiness for the soul in a sick 
body, St. Timothy’s must embrace every- 
one within its ministry. I do not wish to 
stress too much the point that we are the 
vanguard of the Church’s Mission, but I 
am sure that many a pagan or Moham- 
medan has his first doubts, when he hears 
that neither money, nor Allah, nor witch- 
craft, but the love of God guides our 
work. Hence we must have the closest 


Floor plan for the new St. Timothy’s 
Hospital at Cape Mount. 
site has been cleared and construction, 
made possible by gifts of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, will be begun soon. 


connection with the church and the school ° 


and when they step forward into the in- 
terior, we must be prepared to go with 
them. But it draws heavily on our re- 
sources to keep three dispensaries (each 
under one nurse) going in the interior. 
We ought to do more and according to 
the directions of Bishop Kroll we must go 
forward to link up with other fields. To 
be sure, we shall do it, but it is dangerous, 
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NURSES 
An ideal 


DINING PIAZZA 
FOR NURSES 


to weaken our already overloaded center 
at Cape Mount. 

All the hygiene and sanitation work of 
Cape Mount County is on our should- 
ers. Teaching of hygiene in St. John’s 
School has to be done. Baby care has to 
be taught. We fight our way to get access 
to the pagan maternity work, to keep in 
touch and to control the native witch 
medicine. Visits, tours of inspection have 
to be made, and even plans for whole 
towns must be laid out. We try hard, 
without a single cent, to establish a lep- 
rosy station on a nearby island, while 
three dispensaries for the school chil- 
dren, a few experiments, endless writing, 
accounting and bookkeeping are quite 
enough to keep one doctor and nine train- 
ing-nurses busy, not to mention in-pa- 
tients and the daily clinic. 

No one can ever imagine a daily clinic 
in Africa without the actual experience. 
The patient has plenty of time while the 
doctor does not. Almost every patient 
begins his history with his grandmother, 
but when it comes to his own sickness his 
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story is worthless. The patient knows, 
perhaps, that the doctor has effective 
medicine for a certain ailment so he tells 
the complaint of quite somebody else in 
order to get that same medicine. On the 
other side hopeless creatures, the whois 
body covered with terrible sores, half 
starved to death, sit patiently and wait. 
They have hardly a scrap of cloth to 
cover their nakedness and call nothing 
their own except their misery. What 
shall we do with them? Turn them away? 
There is an od grandmother with dropsy, 
a swollen skeleton who traveled for days 
to come here. See that mother, who was 
in labor pain for six long days and nights. 
There is a baby with dysentery; a leper 
without any fingers; a man with huge 
elephantiasis limbs, others with noseless 
faces destroyed by yaws; men crying with 
incarcerated hernias, with strictures; see 
them dying with smallpox, see all that 
and know that you could help—if you 
only had the means to do it! And you are 
very near the key to the “influence of the 
African climate on missionaries.” 

If we fulfill all that is required of us, 
the Church could be proud of St. Timo- 
thy’s Hospital, but nobody must look at 
us. We are never quite sure if the roof 
will last over the next tornado and if the 
patients in the “first class” ward have to 
open their umbrellas again. We had. to 


use our repair funds of twenty dollars to 
buy food for patients and nurses. Since 
there is only space for sixteen in-patients 
we put ten more in the cellar and, when 
we operate just upstairs, we have to ar- 
range their beds, so that they will not be 
wet with blood, lysol, and water from 
above. During the last smallpox epidemic 
this cellar served as a crowded isolation 
ward and one nurse was heroic enough to 
live there with the patients for more than 
a month. When the doctor sits and reads 
in the voluminous library of the hospital 
(consisting of twelve books, mostly much 
older than the doctor), he is watched with 
friendly eyes by millions of termites, 
which had a good breakfast at the book- 
shelf and the floor. During the Bishop’s 
recent visit the male ward made a record 
at the usual morning hunt for mosquitoes 
with—102 pieces! And, you might not 
believe it, we nearly petted every single 
mosquito (as we could not the Bishop) 
for bringing us the money to build a new 
hospital. As soon as the endless rain 
stops we shall start to build a real hos- 
pital. I hope that the donors of the 
money read this and see what they have 
done for the work, the patients, and for 
us. I am sure it means an enormous in- 
crease of work, a push forward for St. 
Timothy’s Hospital, and with it the whole 
mission of the Church here in Liberia. 


Some Books to Read in Lent 
The Redeemer: The Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent (New York, Har- 


pers, $1.) 


Missions Tomorrow by Kenneth Scott Latourette (New York, Harpers, $2) 
The Medieval Missionary: A study of the conversion of Northern Europe, 
500-1300 A.D., by James Thayer Addison (New York, International 


Missionary Council, $2.) 


I Discover the Orient by Fletcher S. Brockman (New York. Harpers, $2.) 


The Way of the Witnesses by Edward Shillito (New York, Friendship 
Press, $1.) A 

Heritage of Beauty: Pictorial studies of modern Christian architecture in 
Asia and Africa illustrating the influence of indigenous cultures by 
Daniel J. Fleming (New York, Friendship Press, $1.50.) 

An American Doctor’s Odyssey by Victor Heiser (New York, Norton, 
$3.50.) 


“He’ll Never Be A Crippled Beggar” 


American Mission to Lepers extends helping 


hand to two hundred missions caring for lepers 


including those maintained by 


this Church 


By Raymond Currier 
Editorial Secretary, The American Mission to Lepers 


HE DOCTOR REACHED over for an- 
other needle. The old man in a 
blue coolie jacket edged away, 
rubbing his hip, but he gave a jovial 
grunt to the slen- 
der boy who stepped 
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five million people are still its victims 
and that there are hundreds of questions 
about it that cannot yet be answered. 
Research is essential and must go quietly 

on. But out of the 


is miasmic horror and 


into his place. 

The long line of 
twisting figures that 
clung to the shadow 
of the wall and fray- 
ed out into the hot 
sunlight hitched one 
step nearer. 

The boy smiled 
into the doctor’s eyes, 
held up his arm, 
winced, but did not 
jump as he received 
his “shot.” 

Back in the clean, 


familiar with the Church’s ministry 
to lepers at Kusatsu, Japan, Nanchang, 
China, and Palo Seco in the Panama 
Canal Zone. What is perhaps not so well 
known is that the hands of the Church in 
this effort are upheld by the American 
Mission to Lepers. This group, of which 
William Jay Schieffelin is President and 
William M. Danner, General Secretary, 
enables Christians of every name to share 
the work for those afflicted with leprosy 
all over the world. It is therefore with 
especial pleasure that THE Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS prints here this article by the 
Editorial Secretary of The American 


superstition of the 
past we have come, 
within the last twen- 
ty years, upon a few 
facts that are pretty 
clear. 

The first, and to 
the average American 
the most astonishing, 
is that leprosy is not 
extremely contagious. 
It is contagious but 
not readily or-swiftly 
so. The bacillus that 
causes it is a sensitive 


cool shadow of the Mission to Lepers. 
dispensary a nurse 

took the used needle, made a record on 
a chart. 

“Youre a brave one,” the doctor was 
saying to the boy. “Tuesday, remem- 
ber.” 

“Yes, honorable doctor, I shall come 
Tuesday.” 

“Miss Seward,” said the doctor, “we 
must give that boy another blood test 
next week. I expect to find him clean as 
a whistle.” 

“That’s a record, doctor,” answered the 
nurse. “He has been coming only six 
months. When he’s free he’ll make our 
thirtieth this year who’ll never be a crip- 
pled beggar.” 

That is leprosy treatment, 1937 model! 

The world’s traditionally most dreaded 
disease is being defeated. It is true that 
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one. It will scarcely 
live outside the hu- 
man body. No culture can be made of 
it; in no vile corpore can it be bred for 
study. Though no one yet knows how it 
enters the body to begin with, it evidently 
does so only by a rare and hidden route. 
Some doctors have concluded that it en- 
ters only the bodies of little children, 
where it may lie as long as twenty years 
like a tiger in the jungle, waiting to leap 
upon its victim in a moment of debility. 
Certainly children are extremely suscep- 
tible; married couples on the other hand 
have been known to live on for years, the 
one affected, the other not. The sig- 
nificant thing for the layman is that 
he never needs to shudder at a leper 
again. 
This is far more than a medical ob- 
servation. It is one with deeply spiritual 
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implications, for the suffering of these 
five million people, and no one knows 
how many million in previous years, 
never has been mainly physical. There 
is physical suffering in leprosy. There is 
restlessness and fever and intermittent 
pain as one nerve fibre after another is 
attacked and at length destroyed, but 
blinding physical agony is not the chief 
mark of this as it is of some other dis- 
eases. The agony is spiritual. It is the 


agony that comes when first a man’s ac-: 


quaintances, then his friends, then his 
brothers and sisters, his children, his 
father, and finally even his mother are 
too terrified to keep him in their society. 
He is thrust out on the street and begs— 
till he becomes too terrifying to the pub- 
lic also. Then he is driven out into the 
country roads. At night he sleeps under 
bridges and in the morning eats with 
dogs. Year in and year out, while he 
grows more crippled and ugly, that is his 
life. It is a life of spiritual disintegra- 
tion, of the mordant sense of inferiority, 
intense loneliness, loss of identity—al- 
most of humanity, of God, and of the 
meaning of life. No kind of pain that 
flesh is heir to is greater than this. Now 
it is no longer necessary. A leper need 
not be “a leper” any longer. Looking 
into the eyes of those nearest to him he 
need not see there any more the spectres 
of fear and hate. He is simply a man 
sick and needing help; and because he 
may even be cured, his spiritual sky is 
swept clear from black to sunlit blue. 
The possibility of cure is another vic- 
tory of the past twenty years. I shall not 
easily forget the night when an American 
stranger stood on an open verandah in 
the city of Rangoon. When he was in- 
troduced to the group in which he stood, 
and began to speak, he swept us all with 
the spirit of sheer romance. In American 
laboratories an oil which had long been 
used in tropical countries for the treat- 
ment of leprosy, but only blunderingly 
and without lasting effect, was being pre- 
pared in a new way and used with bril- 
liant signs of promise. The speaker had 
been sent out to the forests of Burma and 
Siam to see whether, in case chaulmoogra 
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oil should prove to be the cure for lep- 
rosy, there were trees enough to supply 
the world. He found a good supply. 
Soon they were being successfully grown 
in other countries, and related varieties, 
even better than the Siamese, were found 
in India and in Africa. It is true the oil 
has not entirely fulfilled its early promise. 
It is not the cure, but it is even yet the 
best form of treatment known. Com- 
bined with diets and general care it makes 
it possible to send back into society about 
a tenth of all in the world who now come 
under treatment. This is not a number 
of which to be very proud, probably not 
more than fifty thousand. There is still 
a staggering job ahead. But lepers are 
being cured. That is something. Nearly 
all who are being treated are being 
helped. Even broken and disintegrating 
people are being given great relief. 

No part of the conquest is quite so 
beautiful as that which affects the chil- 
dren. Since leprosy is not hereditary 
many little babies are being found in 
time, taken from their mothers, and kept 
safe for life. Furthermore, it is now pos- 
sible to recognize leprosy when its only 
sign is a harmless and scarcely visible 
spot on the skin. In some parts of the 
world, villages teem with little children 
marked like that. Surveys and clinics are 
now reaching out for them. When they 
come to school, they are discovered in the 
medical examinations. Almost without 
exception these children can be cured. 
The stress in modern anti-leprosy work 
throughout the world now falls upon savy- 
ing them. A few years ago, to stand and 
see a procession of such branded little 
ones pass by, even in imagination, would 
have been a hardly endurable experience. 
One knew for a certainty that in ten or a 
dozen years most of them would come 
back as little old men and women with 
broken bodies and broken spirits. That 
same procession today is one of the beau- 
tiful pictures of the world. They are 
marked but they are free. And their 
freedom is the more brilliant for shining 
out of a blackness which has no more 
power to comprehend it. 

The Church has from the beginning ac- 
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cepted the lepers as a holy trust. Yet for 
some reason the modern development of 
missions to lepers has escaped the atten- 
tion of most American Christians. Per- 
baps it has been too quiet and practical 
to command the romantic enthusiasm of 
lest causes. In 1874, the same year, by a 
strange coincidence, in which the bacilla 
leprae was first seen under the micro- 
scope in Norway, a British missionary 
back from India resolved not to return to 
his Indian city to let the leper beggars 
crawl about the streets unrescued. He 
interested a small group of women in 
Dublin. From that group there has 
grown up the international, interdenomi- 
national Mission to Lepers with a main, 
stock in London and another in New 
York, with branches in Japan, China, 
France, and Brazil, giving its aid to 
nearly two hundred mission, stations or 
individual missionaries who include lepers 
in their ministry. Twenty-three of these 
are Anglican. Thirty-two are American 
Presbyterian. Twelve are American 
Methodists. And so on through all the 
principal and many minor missions. 
There is, of course, a wide variety of 
type. Some are highly organized colo- 
nies of several hundred resident patients. 
Others are village clinics, where the new 
cases, and especially the children, can be 
sought out before it is too late. Others 
are pieces of tender spiritual ministry in 
Government colonies. In all, the Church 
furnishes the personnel, the Government 
and public of the country are enlisted to 
the greatest degree possible at present, 
and the Mission to Lepers “stands by” 
with the judicious amount of financial 
and moral backing to keep the piece of 
work alive and growing. 

Among the two hundred none is more 
illuminated with the romance of the spirit 
than St. Barnabas’ at Kusatsu, Japan. 
Some decades ago a well-to-do English- 
woman on a tour of Japan visited the hot 
spring in the mountains where five hun- 
dred lepers camped in the woods waiting 
for a cure that never came. Each day a 
few jumped into a neighboring valley 
rather than wait any longer. Miss Mary 
Cornwall-Legh cancelled her passage 
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home, brought out a large portion of her 
personal fortune and stayed to give her- 
self to the lepers of Kusatsu. Even in 
the end she could not build enough homes 
to take in nearly all the five hundred, but 
one after another they grew up, there 
among the twisted pines—St. Margaret’s, 
St. Lucy’s, St. Philip’s, St. Stephen’s, St. 
Giles’. They are truly homes. The 
spirit of Christian community, play, 
laughter, culture, beauty flows through 
them to a degree beyond any other leper 
colony the writer knows. They are too 
well known to Churchmen to need further 
description here. Those familiar with the 
Japan mission of the Church know that 
Miss Cornwall-Legh, now seventy-seven, 
her life and her capital alike running near 
their end, is turning over St. Barnabas’ 
to a local committee of Japanese and 
missionaries. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment of Japan has put up nearby a hos- 
pital adequate for those she has never 
been able to reach. But for many years 
to come Churchmen will wish to follow 
the mountain trail up which Miss Corn- 
wall-Legh led the way. 

In Korea a lovely wooded promontory 
juts southward into the Yellow Sea. Acre 
upon acre of farm land stretches back 
from the shore to the hillsides. Still 
farther back the hills rise into wooded 
mountains. Nearly a hundred stone cot- 
tages lie peacefully facing the sea or 
gleam upon the ridges out of green 
clumps of trees. This is the Soonchun 
Leper Colony, the home of nearly seven 
hundred people, the largest mission 
colony in the world. It is more than an 
asylum, though it affords refuge to people 
who desperately need it. It is more than 
a hospital, though it treats and cures. It 
is a town in itself, a community in the 
true sense of that word, and a Christian 
community in that six hundred of its 
members have become Christians since 
they made it their home. It is a place of 
active, brotherly, happy life. 

Whatever the type of colony or clinic, 
wherever carried on, the work of the 
Church for lepers discloses a double 
miracle—a physical miracle for some, and 
for all, a miracle of the spirit. 


dventure in Faith by James S. 
oA Russell (Milwaukee, Morehouse, 
1936, 85c), a little paper bound 
book of 117 pages, is the autobiographic 
story of St. Paul Normal and Industrial 
School, Lawrenceville, Virginia, and its 
founder. 
_ Briefly, vividly, Dr. Russell describes 
his early life and schooling from the time 
he was born, a slave, on the Hendrick 
plantation, Mecklenburg County, Vir- 
ginia, on December 20, 1857, and closes 
his story with incidents occurring in 1934 
when he shad retired from active service 
in St. Paul’s School and was principal 
emeritus. As he died early in 1935 the 
narrative covers practically his entire 
career. 

His outstanding achievement, the 
founding of St. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, was forced on Archdeacon Russell 
by the amazing success which he and his 
wife had in operating a small parish 
school in Lawrenceville, whence he had 
been sent to establish Church work by his 
Bishop. The Diocese of Virginia, in re- 
sponse to the Archdeacon’s appeal for 
help, raised some funds which built a 
small mission and purchased a house 
which on January 1, 1883, allowed the 
parish school to open and the work to 
begin in earnest. Soon the quarters were 
outgrown. Then entirely on faith the 
Archdeacon began to accumulate property 
and to make appeals for funds to liqui- 
date the indebtedness of these purchases. 
He lived through many difficult and try- 
ing days, but he never lost sight of the 
fact that the work he was attempting to 
do was the will of God and that, somehow 
or other, God would not let it fail. He 
had not only a strong faith but a strong 
mind and when persons would give him 
substantial sums to meet the accrued 
debts and at the same time admonish him 
for creating such unsound economic situ- 
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ations, he would disarm them completely 
by reminding them of the greatness of the 
cause to which he was consecrated and 
urge them to remember that God was 
using them and their gifts as His instru- 
ments to establish a work which was His 
will. 

Dr. Russell’s book is eloquent not only 
in what it says, but in what it refrains 
from saying. The author is a truly humble 
soul and this disposition of his heart 
never changed throughout his life, despite 
the many successes which came to him. 
One is impressed by the magnitude of the 
task Archdeacon Russell faced in rising 
from slavery to be a great leader of his 
race and win the admiration and respect 
of all persons, of every race, who knew 
him. He accomplished his aim under the 
most trying circumstances and against 
much bitter opposition not only by white 
people but colored as well who failed to 
recognize the full value of his plans and 
labors over a considerable period. Yet, 
the Archdeacon always refused to allow 
the bitter to out measure the sweet in his 
attitude towards his work and his fellow- 
men and this characteristic gives us the 
stature of the man. 

One may wish that the Archdeacon had 
used fewer bold strokes and filled in the 
picture of his life and work with more 
minute and intricate details descriptive 
of the struggles and hardships he encoun- 
tered along the way, but let it be remem- 
bered that here was a man so used to 
trial and to tribulation that it failed to 
impress him; a man so consecrated to his 
task and with a faith so staunch that he 
was confident the tribulations he met in 
life were just necessary parts of the pro- 
cess of growth and that God ruled and 
directed his course in such a way that, no 
matter what trials he was called upon to 
bear, God would work out His purpose. 
And, God did! 


The Forward Movement 


Tue Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hosson, v.p., Chairman 
223 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Forward—Day by Day in Lent 


S THIS NUMBER OF Tue SPIRIT OF 
Missions reaches you the Lenten 
issue of Forward—day by day will be 
at hand for your regular and devout 
use. It comes to help you keep a profit- 
able and happy Lent. The Presiding 
Bishop opens it with his foreword: 

Let everyone into whose hands this 
booklet comes, set apart time each morn- 
ing during Lent for the meditation of the 
day and the prayers which follow. Ask 
God’s blessing on your home and on your 


Church, and for His direction on your life. 
I trust that many will make the pilgrimage. 


If you have been hurrying over your 
Bible readings begin now to allow a 
longer period for your daily Forward 
time. 

We go forward in our life in Christ and 
service for and with Him by this exposure 
of our lives to the influence and inspira- 
tion of His word. Through it God speaks 
and can direct our paths each day. But 
we must give Him the time to do this and 
the quiet heart. This way of using the 
daily Forward period may be helpful: 

1. Begin by taking a moment to realize 


you are in the presence of God and for a 
prayer that the Holy Spirit will bring God’s 


message. “Speak Lord for Thy servant 
heareth.” 
2. Read the entire Scripture passage 


assigned for the day, weighing each word. 


3. Before you read the printed comments 
in the booklet, listen for any message which 
may come to you through the passage. It 
may be direction for some particular thing 
to be done. It may be a solution of some 
particular problem. It will give definiteness 
to your thoughts and help you put them 
into effect if you write them down. 

4. Then read the comments for further 
light and understanding. 

5. Follow with prayer, not only for your- 
self, members of your family, and friends, 
but for your rector and parish, diocese and 
Bishop, and missionary fields. Remember 
especially the coming General Convention. 
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HAT ABOUT the distribution of For- 
ward—day by day in your parish? 
How well is it done? Are the booklets 
reaching every member? Handing them 
out at the Church door or leaving them 
lying on a table in the vestibule, particu- 
larly if these are the only methods used, 
are not effective ways of distribution. The 
people who do not come regularly to 
church are the people who need them 
most. Is anything said about the book- 
lets at the time of distribution which will 
stimulate people to want them and use 
them faithfully? Many rectors have used 
a brief Corporate Act such as appears on 
page 49 or 65 of the Lenten issue as part 
of the service on the day the leaflets are 
distributed. How about getting them to 
people who are temporarily out of town, 
the shut-ins, inmates of town and county 
institutions? Can you help in any of these 
ways? What of the people who serve you; 
who come to your door? A Lenten ser- 
vice for the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary or some other 
parish organization might well be to as- 
sume the responsibility for the careful 
distribution of Forward throughout the 
parish. This gives the opportunity for 
that necessary personal word of what its 
proper use can mean. 
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H YOU SEEN the Forward Move- 
ment’s pocket card calendar? It is 

just the right size for the hand purse or 
the pocketbook. It has the Sundays, the 
fasts, and festivals in red. Here you may 
find at a glance the date you want and 
the Church days you wish to know. On 
the reverse side is the Disciple’s Daily 
Rule of Life, based on the seven steps, 
and a prayer. Have them handy to give 
to your friends, to put in letters, to en- 
close in copies of Forward—day by day. 


The National Council 


Conducts the General Work of the Church between Sessions of the 
General Convention and is the Board of Directors of 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


J ‘HE NATIONAL COUNCIL will meet 
February 16-18, at Church Mis- 
sions House, New York, with fis- 

cal problems uppermost, relieved some- 
what by the continued necessity for pre- 
paring effective missionary approach to 
General Convention. There will be a 
backward look at 1936 and while the 
Council in the light of reports available 
early in December ceased to worry there 
will be in all probability a tense moment 
or two until the record for the year just 
past is actually closed without debt. The 
current year has a less satisfactory out- 
look since it seems that a discrepancy 
between prospective income and mini- 
mum needs still exists. Effort to build a 
“missionary reserve account” has con- 
tinued quietly in the hope that the Coun- 
cil might be sure of a balanced budget for 
1937 and avoidance of another emer- 
gency appeal. 

National Council has hoped that im- 
proved economic conditions reflected in 
increased dividend distributions and 
bonuses held promise of more generous 
support of parish and diocese and 
through the operation of the partnership 
principle might prove of advantage to the 
general Church as well. To what extent 
this hope was sound will be revealed at 
the February meeting. 

Fit 

HE SYNOD of the First Province has 

taken the lead in effecting closer co- 
operation with National ‘Council in pro- 
moting general Church work. The Council 
of the Synod has appointed the Rev. Mal- 
colm Taylor, General Secretary of the 
Province to become a secretary of Na- 
tional Council and to represent the Coun- 
cil throughout New England in the inter- 
est of all the Council’s Departments. 
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The primary purpose is not appeal, for 
money but an awakening of missionary 
interest and activity as essential to reha- 
bilitation in the present emergency. Mr. 
Taylor for fifteen years as General Secre- 
tary of the Province has dealt primarily 
with educational problems. He has been 
closely allied with the National Council’s 
Department of Religious Education, a 
member of its College Commission; 
Chairman of the Board of Editors organ- 
ized by the Rev. John W. Suter, Jr., when 
Executive Secretary; Secretary of the 
National Commission on the Ministry; 
an active promoter in the Province of the 
Forward Movement. Announcement of 
this appointment will be made to the 
National Council this month. 


7 7 t 
ae NATIONAL COUNCIL is deeply in- 
terested in two Lenten activities 
which immediately affect its resources. 
The first is the Children’s Lenten Offer- 
ing. This has practical value in educating 
a new generation in missionary zeal while 
it vastly augments available missionary. 
funds. Except in rare instances these no 
longer reach the National Council directly 
but flow into missionary channels through 
parish and diocese. The children are the 
Church’s largest givers to missions. Even 
in these difficult times they will in all 
probability have raised more than $750,- 
000 during the triennium. The total in 
the past has greatly exceeded this figure. 
The second interest is the Good Friday 
Offering. This effort, made mandatory by 
General Convention and conducted under 
authority of the Presiding Bishop, sup- 
ports missionary activities in the Holy 
Land. Every parish and mission this year 
is being urged to give funds gathered at 

some one service in Lent. 


Domestic Missions 


Tue Rr. Rev. FrepertcK B. BARTLETT, D.D., Executive Secretary 


When Will Hare School Reopen? 


HE CLOSING of Hare School for Indian 
boys on the Rosebud Reservation, 
South Dakota, is a missionary disaster 
resulting from the combination of reduced 
appropriations and drought. With either 
circumstance alone the school might have 
weathered the storm. Both at once were 
too much. 

This school was planned along modern 
and practical lines providing a Christian 
home for the boys, attendance at the 
public high school at Mission, about two 
miles away, farm work both for their live- 
lihood and their instruction, and indus- 
trial training in line with fields of employ- 
ment best suited to them. It has dormi- 
tory capacity for twenty-eight boys. The 
school started eight years ago to build up 
a herd of high grade cattle and to raise 
hogs and sheep on a proportionately large 
basis, but the land has not produced the 
food and the livestock has been at the 
minimum for the past three years. The 
Bishop of South Dakota, the Rt. Rev. W. 
Blair Roberts, hopes to retain the proper 
management to look after the farm and 
again build up the herd of livestock, look- 
ing forward to the day when the school 
can resume its usefulness. 

Bishop Roberts and the school princi- 
pal, Mr. Lloyd Mengel, saw the danger 
long in advance, but were powerless. As 
long ago as January, 1934, Bishop Rob- 
erts wrote: 


At Hare School we have about nine hun- 
dred acres of land, and the boys are taught 
modern methods cf farming and_stock- 
raising. Until we received such a great 
cut in our appropriations we also taught 
carpentry and it was our plan eventually 
to put in a garage and teach the boys how 
to become mechanics. We still have this 
vision for the future. 

Although the school has a small endow- 
ment it is dependent for its upkeep in a 
large measure on the crops and stock it 
produces. During the past two or three 
years this section of the State has suffered 
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from drought and a plague of grasshoppers 
which has ‘brought ruin to this country and 
has forced premature sale of much of our 
stock. This year the school was able to 
harvest almost nothing in the way of crops. 

We are endeavoring to keep the school 
open but it is straining our resources to the 
limit, and I am wondering how long we are 
going to be able to hang on. Mr. Mengel 
is doing everything in his power but he 
cannot force crops to grow without suffi- 
cient moisture, nor can he prevent grass- 
hoppers from eating that which does grow. 


Mr. Mengel has been obliged to secure 
another position, but during 1937 will 
keep an oversight of the plant. Four In- 
dian boys are staying in his house, attend- 
ing the high school, and helping to care 
for the school livestock. 

The Bishop says five thousand dollars 
a year would be necessary to carry on the 
school, and he would not be willing to 
reopen it unless that amount can be guar- 
anteed for at least five years. It would 
also be unfair to ask Mr. Mengel to give 
up his present position to resume charge 
of Hare School with the ao of closing 
again in a year. 
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HE Rt. Rev. Grorce A. BEECHER in 
his annual report for 1936 describes 
the definite plan which now is in opera- 
tion for a thorough canvass of every par- 
ish and mission in the Missionary District 
of Western Nebraska to increase financial 
support. In one mission, not less than 
six hundred dollars was released from an 
appropriation of nine hundred dollars as 
a result of the presentation by two rectors 
of the spiritual as well as the material 
interpretation of the missionary work of 
the Church. Bishop Beecher, also reports 
that repairs and improvements to the ex- 
tent of eight thousand dollars have been 
made on Church property during the past 
year, and that there is not a penny of 
indebtedness for any of this work. 


Foreign Missions 


Joun Witson Woon, v.c.t., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


Bas THOMAS tells me that he is often 
asked when in the United States to 
what kind of people in Brazil our Church 
and our Church schools appeal. In a re- 
cent letter he gives me this interesting 
information. Naturally he is proud of 
Southern Cross School, and he has a good 
right to be: 

You may be interested to know that at 
an agricultural fair in the prosperous town 
of Bagé there was an official speaker on 
each of the three days. The first was Dr. 
Raul Pilla, State Secretary of Agriculture, 
the second the Rev. Athalico Pithan, one of 
our clergy and a graduate of the Southern 
Cross School, the third was Dr. Homero 
Fleck, another Southern Cross alumnus, 
doctor of medicine, State Deputy and Vice- 
President of the Federation of Rural Asso- 
ciations of Rio Grande do Sul. 


PPA EF 
HE MISSIONARY work of the Church 
has suffered a heavy loss through the 

death on Christmas morning of Mrs. W. 

J. Loaring-Clark of the Diocese of Ten- 

nessee. She combined great practical 

abilities with deep devotion and wide out- 
look upon the world’s life and the needs 
of the world’s people. For many years 
she was a leader in the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and of the Daughters 
of the King. It was she who a few years 
ago proposed that the Church undertake 
some regular literary work of a religious 
character on behalf of the blind of our 
own and other communions. As a result 
the National Council established a Com- 
mittee on Literature for the Blind. Mrs. 

Loaring-Clark became its secretary and 

editor. She gathered the material and 

prepared, through the Braille system, the 
articles that she so skillfully codrdinated 
in the monthly issues of The Church 

Herald for the Blind. It brought bless- 

ing and good cheer to hundreds of blind 

people, many of whom gratefully recog- 
nize their indebtedness to her skill and 
devotion. In addition she secured the 
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publication of suitable books of devotion. 
I‘oremost among these, of course, were 
portions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Although an invalid for many months as 
the result of an accident, Mrs. Loaring- 
Clark carried her work on up to the time 
of her last illness. It was found to be so 
well organized that there will be no in- 
terruption in the publication of The 
Church Herald pending the selection of 
another editor. I shall greatly miss my 
frequent correspondence with her. 
7 A of tq 
HE SON Of one of our missionaries in 
China was graduated from Princeton 
in June, 1936. During college much of 
his extra-curriculum activity had been 
with college publications. Upon his 
graduation he therefore entered the pub- 
lication field and is now on the staff of an 
American magazine. When his first salary 
check reached him he sent twenty-five 
dollars of it to his father to be used for 
work in China. 
em ey 
Oe Is AN important railroad city 
on the main line from Tokyo to 
Northern Japan. The Church’s work 
there originally was begun in 1927 be- 
cause some of the thousands of railroad 
men located there asked that an oppor- 
tunity be given them to learn about 
Christian teaching. The late Bishop of 
North Tokyo, the Rt. Rev. John McKim, 
assigned the task to the Rev. R. W. An- 
drews, at Tochigi, a few miles away, and 
with two or three ken or counties in his 
extensive parish. Like every other for- 
ward looking missionary Dr. Andrews 
was ready to take on extra work and car- 
ried on valiantly in spite of difficulties. 
That was ten years ago. In the begin- 
ning it was wise to rent rather than to 
purchase property, until it was clear how 
the work would develop, and what would 
be the best location for it. Then came 
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the days of reduced appropriations. Dr. 
Andrews was told he would have to find a 
cheaper place, and so he went on, from 
one difficulty to another, but always with 
faith in his mission and confidence that 
the Message he was trying to make 
known would win its way. Meanwhile, 
Oyama was growing and is now even more 
important than it used to be. Opportu- 
nities for evangelistic work abound. But 
sufficient funds have not been forthcom- 
ing. Frequent moves from one rented 
place to another have given a sense of 
uncertainty and insecurity to the people, 
and finally the police have wondered 
whether this constantly moving group of 
Christian people eager to learn of “the 
Way” are not really communists. In a 
letter just received from the Rt. Rev. C. 
S. Reifsnider he tells me that in the last 
three months he has confirmed five and 
baptized eight people in Oyama; eight 
others are preparing for baptism. He 
also tells me that he has just discovered 
a site in a good section of the town 
which can be obtained for the unusually 
low price of three thousand yen. He urges 
immediate purchase because such an ad- 
vantageous piece of land will undoubtedly 
be bought for some residence purpose if 
the Church fails to acquire it. The 
property contains about three hundred 


tsubo. A tsubo is thirty-six square feet. 
Three hundred ¢subo for three thousand 
yen means only ten yen a tsubo. I know 
that to be a low price for land in any 
important city in Japan. At present ex- 
change ten yen is the equivalent of about 
$3.50. If anybody wants to invest in 
land for a new mission station in Japan, 
$3.50 will buy one one-hundredth of the 
amount needed. About one thousand 
yen have already been given. I am sure 
there are more than one hundred friends 
on the other side of the Secretary’s Desk 
who would be only too delighted to have 
a hand in the enterprise, especially when 
I tell them that the last one hundred 
tsubo have already been promised by a 
friend in this country so that there are 
only one hundred tsubo more to be pro- 
vided. Money sent to me for this pur- 
pose will be forwarded at once to Bishop 
Reifsnider. 
(0 cA ae ee, 

Pe CLOSE OF 1936 brought with it a 

pleasant surprise in the form of an 
unsolicited gift of five hundred dollars 
from the Davison Fund established by 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The con- 
tribution is to be applied to “the work 
being done in the Missionary District of 
Alaska, with particular reference to the 
Fort Yukon Hospital, for 1937.” 


With Our Missionaries 


BRAZIL 

The Rev. and Mrs. A. N. Roberts and chil- 
dren sailed January 9 from New Orleans on the 
Delsud, after regular furlough. 

CHINA—HANKOW 

Dr. Mary L. James sailed December 7, 1936, 
from Shanghai on the Serooskerk for Genoa, on 
regular furlough. 

The Rev. E. L. Souder arrived December 17, 
1936, in Hankow, after regular furlough. 

Miss Hazel Gosline sailed January 7 from San 
Francisco, on the Tatsuta Maru, after regular 
furlough. 

The Rev. and Mrs. T. P. Maslin sailed Janu- 
ary 9 from Vancouver on the Empress of Japan, 
after regular furlough. 

CHINA—SHANGHAI 

Miss Sarah H. Reid sailed January 9 from 
Vancouver on the Empress of Japan, after 
regular furlough. 

“Miss Hazel MacNair sailed January 19 from 
Vancouver on the Empress of Asia, after regular 
furlough. 


Mrs. A. R. Standring sailed January 22 from 
Seattle on the Hiye Maru, after regular fur- 
lough. 

JaPAN—NortTH Tokyo 

Mrs. C. S. Reifsnider sailed December 17, 
1936 from Yokohama, on the Tatsuta Maru, 
and arrived December 30, 1936, in San Fran- 
cisco, on account of ill health. 

Miss Jeannette Hubbard sailed January 12 
from Seattle on the Hikawa Maru, after fur- 
lough. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Miss Louise Goldthorpe arrived December 7, 
1936, in Manila on the Empress of Japan, after 
regular furlough. 


Miss Flora E. Rogers sailed December 19, 
1936, from the Island of Negros on the Kori- 
yama Maru returning to the United States via 
Singapore, on furlough. 

The Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Mullen and children 
sailed January 9 from New York on the Anna 
Maersk, after regular furlough. 
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Religious Education 


THE Rev. D. A. McGrecor, pH.D., Executive Secretary 


The Church School Lenten Offering Theme 


4 Base YEAR the study material for 
Church schools during Lent deals 
with the Church’s work among the 
Negroes. It is a concentrated study of 
one group in the Church, and differs from 
materials of recent years when the atten- 
tion of Church school pupils was drawn 
first to one race or group and then to 
another. As a result many of the smaller 
children, in particular, were confused at 
the end of the six weeks. Many teachers 
of primary children recognized this and 
began several years ago to pick out of the 
Lenten material references to only one 
group or race. The rest of the material 
was discarded. Such a course need not be 
followed any longer. ‘All the material this 
year will have value and wherever it is 
faithfully used boys ‘and girls will have a 
much more thorough knowledge and un- 
derstanding of what the Church is doing 
for Negroes. This is one of the advan- 
tages of having a single field of study. 
The Church and the Negro was chosen 
as the subject for the Church school ma- 
terial because adults, also, are studying 
the Negro. This makes it possible for the 
children, young people, and adults in 
many parishes to learn together about the 
Church’s work among the Negroes. Par- 
ents and children may discuss together 
what the Church is doing for a definite 
group. They may also codperate in some 
educational enterprise in connection with 
their study: a'group of parents and chil- 
dren may attend a meeting in the parish 
house at which a Negro is to speak or 
Negro singers are to give a concert. A 
common: field of study for all age groups 
in a parish, and particularly when there 
is a single field, makes it easier for them 
tc codperate in work, study, and prayer. 


This field of study has a further ad- 
vantage. Many communions are studying 
the Negro this year. The Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement has, therefore, prepared 
some very fine material, all reasonably 
priced, on the subject. It may be used to 
supplement our own Guide. The titles 
and prices of the books are listed in the 
Leader’s Guide and may be ordered from 
the Church Missions House Book Store. 
Thus the quantity of valuable material is 
more than doubled. This year there is so 
much good material that a very intensive 
missionary study may be made. 

The offering will apply as formerly to 
all mission fields even though the study 
deals with only one group. Some schools 
may want to designate their offering for 
specific work among Negroes. Their 
wishes will be carried out and the amount 
credited to their parish quota provided 
they choose an item in the regular mis- 
sionary budget of the National Council. 
When there is no such designation the 
offering will be used for the work of the 
whole Church.—V. C. McM. 


f A y 


he Great Physician in a Chinese 

Hospital, a new Birthday Thank 
Offering folder, is now available for free 
distribution to members of the Church 
school. The inside pages contain pictures 
of Chinese hospital life. 

The birthday postcard which formerly 
sold for seventy-five cents a hundred is 
now on the free list. On the card there is 
a birthday greeting, the picture of a 
Chinese child who has been healed in one 
of our hospitals, and a short prayer for a 
child to use. It is a reminder as well as a 
birthday card and should have a wide use. 


Miss Grace Lindley will speak to the women of America in the Church of the Air 
broadcast, February 21 at ten a.m. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MSc PONS 


College Work 


Tue Rev. T. O. WEDEL, PH.D., 
Secretary 


T IS MY IMPRESSION that ‘“almsgiving” 

among students is on the increase. The 
“envelope system” is spreading. There is 
surely no reason why students cannot be 
increasingly treated like normal members 
of the Christian Church. 

Giving for missions on the part of stu- 
dents, however, is not as yet very encour- 
aging. Interest in missions as a whole is 
at a low ebb in the colleges. 

Our own Student Lenten Offering, 
though small in amount, does furnish an 
opportunity for keeping alive an intelli- 
gent interest in the Church’s Mission. 
Last year some twenty student groups 
participated, a record which I hope will 
be bettered this year. 

A student group is, of course, free to 
give to any missionary work in which it 
becomes interested. The Department, 
however, in a letter going to the college 
clergy this month, suggests a series of 
projects which are chosen every year in 
consultation with the missionary depart- 
ments. This year they number five: 

1. Teaching missions among the “un- 
touchables” of India 

2. The work of the Rev. Lee L. Rose 
in training a native ministry among the 
Igorots in the Philippine Islands 

3. Alhambra and Golden Gate Mis- 
sions among the Mexicans in Arizona 

4. St. Augustine’s College for Negroes, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

5. The translation of ‘Forward Move- 
ment literature into Japanese. 

Last year’s offering was distributed as 
follows. It does not include the giving of 
the seminaries. 


Ror indiana Works seen $ 50.17 
Bom Brazil. ee ee 162.20 
For Work among Lepers .................. 20.00 
For the Seamen’s Institute................ 16.00 
For Hospital, Sagada, PI. .......... 39.25 
Ore Dera. on 20s eee 19.11 
Wndesignateds. 2. ene 23.50 

$330.23 


Department of Publicity 


THE Rev. G. WARFIELD Hoss, D.D. 
Executive Secretary 


AP: AID IN THE STUDY OF AFRICA, the 
Religious Motion Picture Founda- 
tion has produced a three-reel film, 
l6mm. size, Africa Joins the World, 
which may be rented from the Founda- 
tion for $3.75. The reels show: 1. What 
Africa Is, 2. How Africa Lives, and 
3. From Fetishes to Faith. Many parish 
groups will want to see these pictures, so 
they should be ordered early. Address the 
Foundation at 140 Nassau St., New York. 


t ef 7 


F Y OBSERVATION has been that lack 
of information is the fundamental 
cause of any Church member’s lack of in- 
terest in and enthusiasm for the thrilling 
ventures of faith and solid achievements 
in the mission field,” says the Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Jefferys of St. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Jefferys continues: 


‘é 


We are all familiar with Christ’s parting 
command, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,’ but 
without information in regard to the hopes 
and fears and accomplishments of our 
missionaries many members of our Church 
lack devotion to it. The real problem is to 
get this information to those who are not 
interested or enthusiastic. 


Then announcement is made of a plan 
by which the parish paper will take to 
all the people, detailed information and 
facts concerning the Church’s missionary 
work. A splendid goal, and the first parish 
paper embodying the idea indicates that 
the goal will be attained. 

Val tt aay, 


N AN ADDRESS to Churchwomen at the 

Synod of the Fourth Province, Mrs. 
Sheldon Leavitt reminded her audience 
that the first human being to whom God 
sent the news was a woman, and “she 
arose ... and went with haste.” Also that 
the first: human being who. saw the risen 
Lord was a woman, Mary Magdelene, 
and “she ran and told” the whole Church. 
The address bore the arresting title, Pub- 
licity with Purpose and Prayer. 
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Christian Social Service 


THE Rev. ALMON R. PeppEr, Executive Secretary 


School Boys Study Social Agencies 


Re THE SECOND successive year the 
Department through its Consultant 
on, Industrial Relations arranged an in- 
vestigation of social agencies in the City 
of New York for a group of members of 
the Missionary Society of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire, during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The trip included visitations to the 
Tombs, the Department of Crime Pre- 
vention of the New York Police Depart- 
ment, the Municipal Lodging House; 
luncheon at Church Army Headquarters, 
a brief view of the shipping strike on the 
waterfront; an inspection of First Houses, 
a municipal housing development; the 
Seamen’s Church Institute; the Boys’ 
Brotherhood Republic, a unique self-gov- 
erning club for underprivileged boys; and 
Christodora Settlement House. 

In addition to this investigation of 
social agencies in New York, which has 
been worked out in codperation with the 
various City departments as well as the 
administrative heads of private agencies, 
the Consultant arranged a similar inves- 
tigation of social and character-building 
agencies in Philadelphia and Boston for 
other representatives of St. Paul’s School. 

In Philadelphia Mr. George R. Bedin- 
ger, Executive Director, Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, was in 
charge of planning the program and, in 
Boston, Mr. Ralph Barrow, Executive 
Director, Church Home Society, arranged 
for the boys to visit two agencies in the 
character-building group, a youth-serving 
agency, three or four case-working agen- 
cies, both public and private, as well as 
the Juvenile Court, where they might see 
the planned and controlled probation pro- 
gram in operation there. 

An effort was made in all three cities to 
make clear to the St. Paul’s boys the 
varied social service functions of the 
Church, both national and diocesan. 


The Missionary Society of St. Paul’s 
School, which this month celebrates sev- 
enty-seven years of continuous existence, 
has been not only a powerful influence in 
the life of the school but has carried on 
the interest in foreign and domestic mis- 
sions which was ‘begun by the school’s 
first rector, the Rev. Henry Coit. The 
example of a group of school boys devot- 
ing a part of their Christmas holidays to 
social investigation is not only highly 
commendable but is one in line with the 
growing development of social investiga- 
tion on the part of school and college 
students to provide a proper balance be- 
tween theory and practice, between class- 
room and community. 

4, or ¢ 

HE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary at its December 
meeting requested the Department to pre- 
pare a simple leaflet explaining the way 
in which the Social Security Act will 
function. The Department is now at work 
preparing a brief syllabus or outline on 
social security, which it is hoped will be 

of widespread interest. 

tA > 7 

Bee OF OFFICERS and a recom- 
mended revision of name were im- 
portant actions at the annual meeting on 
January 11, in New York City, of Na- 
tional Council CMH. In accordance with 
her own request, Mrs. John M. Glenn 
was not presented for reélection and Mrs. 
Theodore W. Case was elected to the 
presidency. Other officers elected were: 


First Vicr-Presipent—The Rev. Don 
Frank Fenn 


Seconp VicE-PrEesIpDENT—Mrs. Stanley 
W. Rowe 

Tuirp VicE-PrEsSIDENT—Miss Ethel Van 
Benthuysen 


TREASURER—Mr. Lewis R. Conklin 
Youth Consultation Service of CMH 
is the revised name recommended to the 
diocesan societies. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


GraAcE LINDLEY, LITT.D., Executive Secretary 


How Can We Interest Younger Women? 


i MANY CONFERENCES in the Church 
today the question is being raised 
again and again: How can we interest 
younger women (and men, too) in the 
Church’s life and work? At the recent 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America one of the major 
topics for discussion was: Does the for- 
eign mission movement have an essential 
part in realizing the Christian ideal of a 
world community, and if so, how can this 
fact be made clear to the younger men 
and women of the Churches in North 
America? And the problem is not con- 
fined to North America. The Church in 
the Orient is also concerned about its re- 
lation to the “twenty-five to forty-five 
age group.” 

In Young Adults and the Church (New 
York, Abingdon, $1), Jessie A. Charters 
tells the story of her experience in work- 
ing with a group of young men and 
women “who had come through the 
Church in their earlier experience but 
were no longer active.” Into the account 
of her experiment which describes each 
step in the process of planning for the 
group from the moment that she tried to 
interest them, Mrs. Charters weaves the 
educational philosophy which guided her 
procedure. The book suggests an answer 
to the why and how of interesting young 
adults, but is equally useful for persons 
planning programs for any adult group. 


The new theory of education requires 
something more than a “Jife-centered” cur- 
riculum. It requires a clear comprehension 
of the crises of life. If learning occurs 


when new adaptations must be made, the 
opportunities are greatest at the time when 
changes are greatest and when the indi- 
vidual most needs help. 

The Church’s greatest opportunity is at 
these critical pericds in the life of an adult 
after he has outgrown parental supervision, 
when he meets the changing condition of 
the world of his own experience. 


A book full of practical suggestions of 
methods for missionary education is The 
Missionary Education of Young People 
by John Irwin (New York, Friendship 
Press, $1). In this book questions such 
as the following are discussed in a clear 
and interesting manner: How to plan a 
program, interpreting world events, the 
dramatic method, visual material, mis- 
sionary reading, international fellowship, 
missions and worship, mission study, or- 
ganizing for the task, an interdependent 
world, responding to human needs, shar- 
ing our best, and building a new world. 

In his introduction the author says: 


Perhaps you are the missionary chairman 
of a young people’s society or of a depart- 
ment of your Sunday school. Perhaps you 
are an officer of a young people’s mission- 
ary society. Or you may be an adult with 
responsibility for counseling a youth organi- 
zation, and have wondered how its program 
may be a well rounded one, including all 
the far-flung interests of organized Chris- 
tianity. In any case, you have a job to do, 
and you need definite suggestions to help 
you with it. 


The list of those who will find help in 
this book could well include leaders of 
adult groups as well as those of the youth 
of the Church.—_M.1.M. 


Coming in April—A special United Thank Offering number of THE Spirit oF 
Missions brimful of pictures and articles about this great offering of the women of 


the Church, past, present, and future, and... 
programs for the Triennial in October. 
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- announcement of plans and 
Order your copies now. 


American Church Institute for Negroes 


Auxiliary to the National Council 


Tue Rev. RosBert W. PATTON, p.v., Director 


HE YEARS DURING which Voorhees 

Normal and Industrial School, situ- 
ated near Denmark, South Carolina, has 
been associated with the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, have been 
marked by steady advance along all lines. 
Perhaps the most tangible evidence of 
progress is presented by the four fine 
buildings which have been erected, Mas- 
sachusetts Hall, the dormitory for girls, 
St. James’ Building, and St. Philip’s 
Church. 

The last, St. Philip’s Church was dedi- 
cated on October 9, 1936, by the Rt. Rev. 
Albert S. Thomas, Bishop of the Diocese 
of South Carolina, in which diocese the 
school is located, and the Rt. Rev. Kirk- 
man G. Finlay, Bishop of Upper South 
Carolina. The school is under the joint 
supervision of these two dioceses. Bishop 
Finlay, as senior in point of consecration, 
is chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
Bishop Thomas, vice-chairman, as pro- 
vided in the school’s constitution. A 
number of the clergy of both dioceses and 
many visitors were present at the dedi- 
cation which was most impressive. 

Hopes for the erection of a church be- 
gan to take definite shape several years 
ago when a generous layman of the Dio- 
cese of Upper South Carolina pledged 


five thousand dollars towards it. A gift 
of ten thousand dollars from the United 
Thank Offering of 1934 made immediate 
construction possible. 

The building committee, of which the 
Rev. H. D. Phillips, was chairman, and 
the architect, Mr. S. J. Makielski of the 
University of Virginia, gave careful and 
prolonged study to the plans. The build- 
ing operations were largely carried out by 
the students of the school. This, together 
with careful supervision in the purchasing 
of materials and the letting of sub-con- 
tracts, kept the cost to about $17,000.00. 
The church seats five hundred persons 
and compares favorably with that of any 
educational institution of the State. It 
is an enduring evidence of the emphasis 
given to the “things of the spirit” in the 
training of the students. 

The practical experience and unflag- 
ging interest of the Principal, Dr. J. E. 
Blanton, have been important factors in 
the erection of all these fine and substan- 
tial buildings. And to those who are fa- 
miliar with the work of the Institute, it is 
unnecessary to state that the Rev. R. W. 
Patton has been both guide and inspira- 
tion in all that has been accomplished.— 
K. G. Fintay, Bishop of Upper South 
Carolina. 


For the Lenten Season 


Three Studies Complete set, $1.50 


Winnifred Wygal 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION 

SESUS ee area arth ates os > fet Seas 

THE GOOD LIFE—A DISCIPLINE . . 65 
Three outlines for study on the Christian 
religion and its place in the life of today. 


SEVEN PSALMS 
Adelaide Teague Case 


The psalms for today — suggestions for 
Bible study, meditation and worship. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


- 50 cents 


Easter Lily Cross Dollar in Dimes 
Collects 19 Dimes 


An attractive white 
Easter Lily Design 
against a blue back- 
ground makes this a 
very appealing device 
for the collection of 
Easter funds. On the 
back of the device is 
printed a_ beautifully 
worded comparison of 
what the Cross meant 
to the Saviour and 
what it means to hu- 
manity, with an inspi- 
rational appeal for giv- 
ing. Size, 3 x 4 inches. $3.50 per hundred. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 Broadway Dept. 28 New York 
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A NEW CHURCH MAGAZINE 


Simple, fundamental Church instruction is featured each week in 
the new Church magazine, THE Episcopal CHURCH EVANGELIST. 


Only basic, non-controversial teachings are given in this magazine which is pub- 
lished weekly by the Rev. Smythe H. Lindsay, 223 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, unsupported by any group, party, or organization, 


Tue EvANGELIsT is used as the parish magazine in parishes of all shades of Church- 
manship, and clergy from the various extremes are enthusiastic about it. All of them 
are able to use the basic teachings of THE EvaNcELIsT, supplementing them as they 
see fit. 


Tue EvaNcgList, consisting of 16 pages about the size of The Reader’s Digest, 
contains articles on Church History, the Bible, Prayer Book, Personal Religion, Stew- 
ardship, Christian Biography, Missionary notes, and a Children’s Section. 


Parish notes may be mimeographed or printed on the back blank page, which is 
left blank each week for this purpose. Church Schools also use it as their publication, 
mimeographing their notices on the blank page. Adults, young people, or children can 
use it in their study classes. 


Tue EvaNcELIsT costs only two cents a copy in bundles of 10 or more. A parish 
of 50 families can obtain a bundle of 50 copies weekly for only $1.00 a week. Single 
subscriptions are $1.50 a year. Sample copies will be sent to anyone requesting them. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH EVANGELIST 
223 West Seventh Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gorham’s Church Bookstore 


Send for Catalogue ‘of Lenten Literature. 


JUNIOR BOYS WRITE 
THEIR LIFE OF CHRIST 


By WILLIAM GRIME 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Inquiries as well as orders receive prompt at- 
tention. Parish and Church Supplies. 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 


18 West 45 Street, New York. 
(Foreword by Dr. A. J. W. Myezrs, Hartford Established 1900. Vanderbilt 3-7563 


School of Religious Hducation) 


“T am happy to report that in my judgment 
you have found a fine way to interest young 
persons in religion, really interest them.’’— 
Prof. Hughes Mearns, N. Y. U. 

“Parents and teachers will find it valuable 
for teaching and for suggestion.’’—Bishop 
£. M. Stires. 


hes Be 
“An exceedingly valuable experiment which a) 
La 


Altar Breads, Lenten Supplies 
must have made the life of Christ very much : @, 
more real and interesting to the boys who took Georeta L. BENDER 
part in it.’—Dr. D. A. McGregor, Executive 5 . 
Secretary, Department Religious Education. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The discussions will be interesting to teach- 
ers as illustrations of how to conduct discus- 
sions with their own groups.’—The Episcopal 
Pulpit. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments, Materials 
Devotional Cards and Pictures 


SURPLICES, (CASSOCKS 
ETC. 
For the Clergy and Choir 


Altar Linens, Embroideries, 
Materials by the yard, Tailoring 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


392 Fifth Ave., New York 
(at 36th St.) 


-MENEELY BELL CO 


From your bookseller or publisher, $1.00 


MANTHORNE AND BURACK, INC. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


re 


PULPIT ROBES 


Vestments + Hangings = Stoles 
Embroideries, Ete 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


N CADEMIC C/ ; 
821-23 ARCH ST. ST OWN CO. 


OY, NY. ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY.CITY. 


BELL 


Kindly mention Taz Spirit or Missions when writing to advertisers. 


<=, 
ee — 
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THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


a subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund, issues 


low cost insurance and annuity contracts to the 


clergy, lay officials and active layworkers of the 


Episcopal Church, and members of their im- 


mediate families. 


Inquire of 


Church Life Insurance Corporation 


20 Exchange Place 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LITERATURE 


Quarterlies and 
Papers 


following the 


Int. Uniform Lesson Topics 


Free samplés will be 
sent to Sunday School 
Officials on application. 


ADDRESS 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 6059 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 


WEEKS of thrilling 


entertainment 
For Every Member of Your 
Family Will Be Found in 


Gone With The Wind 


The nove] which tells the real 
story of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction as never before 
described. 

1037 pages—equal to FIVE 


ordinary novels. $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SEND COUPON TO YOUR DEALER, OR To US. 


Send==- = copy(ies) of GONE WITH 
THE WIND to 

Nam 6 ee 
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——BOOKS FOR LENI—— 
THE RICHES OF CHRIST 


By Bede Frost 
This book of inspiring Lenten readings—with 
devotional material for each one of the Forty 
Days—will do much to bring us nearer to Jesus 
Christ in our daily lives. $1.75 


THE RETURN TO RELIGION 


By Henry C. Link 
Thousands of individuals are finding inspira- 
tion and practical help from this thought-pro- 
voking book—still a best seller. $1.75 


THE GOD WHO SPEAKS 


By Burnett H. Streeter 


.Dr. Streeter’s new book shows how we may 
obtain guidance for everyday affairs from a 
study of the Old and New Testaments. $1.75 


ON GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


By Charles Courtenay 


Here are discussed, with rare understanding, 
the many problems which confront old age. Its 
wise and heartening counsel will be welcomed 
not only by the aged, but by the middle-aged 
and young who face the ever-present problem 
of “growing old gracefully.” $2.00 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


OXFOKD 
apex odks 


OXFORD Prayer Books, and Prayer. 
Books and Hymnals, are available in 200 
styles, printed on fine white paper and 
the famous Oxford India paper. 


Beautifully bound in black, red, purple, 
white, green, brown, and other colors, 
with plain covers, as well as stamped 
with gold cross or monogram. 


Also a large variety of unusually attrac- 
tive styles in imported bindings. 


OXFORD ALTAR SERVICE, with 
Chancel Prayer Books and Hymnals to 


At all booksellers or from the 
Publishers. 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


East and West, Conflict or 
Codperation P 


A symposium edited by BASIL MATHEWS 


Experts of long experience in the Orient 
analyze the changing life of the East and 
search for a basis of mutual understanding. 
Contributors include Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
John R. Mott, H. Kramer, and Sir Frederick 
Whyte, writing on the political and economic 
network, the religious background, the quest 
for a Christian world-outlook, and other prob- 
lems of vital importance. The minister who is 
concerned with the world-wide mission of 
Christianity will find fresh insight in these 
thoughtful articles. $1.75 


Christianity—And Our World 
By JOHN C. BENNETT 


A bold and forth-right consideration of 
Christian thought as it relates to secularism, 
moral confusion and the economic order. 
“There is no issue in the modern world which 
the author does not raise and illumine by his 
wise analysis,’? says Professor Reinhold Nie- 
buhr of Union Theological Seminary. 50c 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 


COMING 
Special Double Number 


HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE 


OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Bishop White Sesquicentennial 
Number, March, 1937 


Contents 


Ancestry and Early Life 
iae . . William Stevens Perry 


White the Presbyter Walter H. Stowe 
White the Bishop . . Louis C. Washburn 


White the Teacher 

Tate James A. Montgomery 

White Letters, with Notes . The Editor 
Bibliography . . . nea 
Published Quarterly 

Per Copy $1.25 Per Year $4.00 

5 Paterson Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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A CALL TO PRAYER 


for the General Convention of 1937 


Not one Churchman in a hundred can attend General Convention in Cin- 
cinnati next October, but the whole Church can make preparation for it. 
What shall that preparation be? The first—and constant—thing we all 


can do is to Pray. 


’ At Ricurt 1s FACSIMILE 


of a two-color card issued as 
a guide, and to stimulate 
other prayers. On the re- 
verse side is a prayer for use 
at Diocesan Conventions and 
Auxiliary meetings where 
representatives are to be 
elected; a prayer for chil- 
dren’s use; and one from the 
Prayer Book for General 
Convention. 

The Prayer Card is ab- 
tainable free in any quan- 
tity either through your 
Bishop or upon request. 

Address, stating quantity, 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEE, 223 WEsT 
SEVENTH STREET, CINCIN- 


NATI, OHIO. 


A CALL TO PRAYER 


For General Convention 


Our Lord always prayed—and 
called His disciples to pray —in 
preparing to fulfill God’s purpose. 

The General Convention of our 
Church meets in Cincinnati on 
October 6th. The National Coun- 
cil, its Officers and Departments; 
the Woman’s Auxiliary; the For- 
ward Movement and other Com- 
missions of General Convention; 


and the Committees and Church members in 
Southern Ohio are preparing for this gathering 
of our people. We are all called to use the prayers 
on this card that preparation may be faithfully 
made, and that all leaders and visitors who shall 
come to the Convention may catch a new vision 
of God’s will, and may return to lead the Church 
forward with new courage. Without prayer the 
Church cannot meet its task in the world today. 


FOR ALL MAKING PREPARATION 


O LORD Jesus Christ, who in Thy work on 
earth didst send forward Thy disciples to pre- 
pare for Thee, vouchsafe to those entrusted with 
preparation for the work of our General Con- 
vention that they shall do all with the insight 
and diligence of love, that Thy Kingdom may 


come on earth as it is in heaven. 


Amen. 


MEMBERS OF GENERAL CONVENTION 


ALMIGHTY GOD, who alone canst quicken 
Thy servants to hear Thee and obey, we pray 
for all Bishops and Deputies to the General Con- 
vention of this Church. Grant that they may be 
cleansed from all unworthiness, and with vision 
and courage make ready to take counsel for 


Thy people. 


And this we ask for the sake of 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SHALL THE CHURCH 


Turn from her sins? 


Be filled with the Holy Spirit? 
Attain to deeper oneness? 


Realize her Mission? 
Offer herself in sacrifice? 


Go Forward in Christ’s Name? 


“Ask, and Ye Shall Receive. Seek, and Ye Shall Find.” 
Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


The Presiding Bishop's 
new book for Lent 


THE REDEEMER 


By James DeWolf Perry 
Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 


Church 


The outstanding book for Lenten medita- 
tion and personal devotion. This 1937 
edition focusses its attention on the Per- 
son of the Redeemer. The contributors, 
in addition to the Presiding Bishop, are 
Bishop G. Ashton Oldham, Bishop Clin- 
ton S. Quin, Bishop Robert N. Spencer, 
Rev. Karl M. Block, Rev. Shirley C. 
Hughson, and Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving. 


$1.00 


SURVIVAL 
By G. D. Rosenthal 


A thoughtful, clear discussion of the ulti- 
mate question of life after death, by the 
Vicar of St. Agatha’s, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, written for the layman with hon- 
esty and conviction. $1.65 


HARPERS 


Her most important book 


since MYSTICISM 
WORSHIP 


By Evelyn Underhill 


“Invaluable to all who are concerned with 
the subject . . . a definitive work,” writes 
Dean W. L. Sperry of Harvard. “A clas- 
sic exposition of the nature of worship 
and a sympathetic interpretation of the 
various historic types in which the im- 
pulse to worship has found expression,” 
comments the Religious Book Club Bul- 
letin in announcing this great book as the 
January Selection. $3.00 


FROM THE 
CROSS 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


A surprisingly fresh and inspiring message 
based upon the words spoken from the 
Cross. Ready February 20th. $.50 


For Lenten Reading 


THE LORD’S 
PRAYER 


By the Rev. James T. Addison, D.D. 


Against a background of long and 
scholarly, or flowery and _ sentimental 
books for Lenten reading this new book 
by Dr. Addison stands out as_ brief, 
simple, clear, speaking plainly and direct- 
ly to the heart. Like the great Prayer 
which it explains and makes richer for us, 
it is straightforward and compact. Al- 
though arranged primarily for Lenten 
reading, the book is one for all times and 
all seasons. It is the kind one can give to 
his friends, whatever their Church affilia- 
tion may be, for it is universal in its 
meaning. 


50 cents. 


ADVENTURE 
IN FAITH 


By the Ven. James S. Russell 


An Autobiographic Story of the St. 
Paul Normal and Industrial School, Law- 
renceville, Virginia, and James S. Russell, 
Founder. 


“With the Woman’s Auxiliary studying 
Negro work this next Lent, Adventure in 
Faith is most timely.”—Episcopal Pulpit. 


“Tt will take its place as a source book 
for Negro work in the Episcopal Church; 
also as a missionary classic.”—Histcrical 
Magazine. 


85 cents. 


MOREHOUSE CHURCH BOOK STORES 


14 East Forty-first Street M 


New York City 


> 


P| 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
>| Milwaukee 


af 


